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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE HIGHER 
SCHOOLS OF NORWAY 


By Liti1 SHONHOFT 


EFORE I take up my real subject, modern language teaching 

in our country, I should like to give, in a few introductory 

words, what is most necessary to know about our Norwegian 
schools. 

We divide them into ‘‘folkesholer’’ (grammar schools) and 
“hotere Sholer’’ (secondary schools). The former have seven 
classes (grades?); one foreign language (English or German) may 
be elected in the two highest classes. The secondary schools 
include the so-called ‘“‘middelsholer” (originally ‘intermediate 
schools’’) and the “gymnasi r’”’ (high schools, preparatory for the 
university). There are, also, five year private “‘forsholer”’ (prepar- 
atory schools), which prepare for the four year municipal (or pri- 
vate) “‘middelsholer”’ ; but it is possible to go from the fifth class of 
the ‘folkeshole” into the first class of the “‘middelshole.” In both 
cases an entrance examination is required. After the boys and girls 
of about twelve years of age have entered the “‘middelshole,”’ they 
begin at once the study of German. The next year they take up the 
study of English. A few girls’ schools teach French, too. At the 
end of the fourth year of the ‘‘middelshole”’ this course is finished 
with an examination (the ‘‘middelshole’’ examination) that includes, 
among other items, a written and an oral test in English and in Ger- 
man. This examination counts also as entrance examination for 
the three year “gymnasium,” which is divided into three courses: 
a) Latin course (Main subject: Latin. Modern languages: Ger- 

man, French, English) 
b) Modern language—historical course (Main subjects: history 
and English. In addition: French, German) 
c) Science course (Main subjects: mathematics and physics. 
Languages: German, English, French). 
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These courses end in an “examen artium,’’ which, in its turn, 
assures entrance to the university. 

Now let us look more closely at the different languages. The 
school law of 1896, which applies to all the “‘middelsholer’’ of the 
country, states the aim of German as well as of English teaching 
as follows: ‘“‘the scholars shall have read a small number of selected 
texts or pieces and shall be able to translate and explain them; 
they shall be able to read aloud and translate easy pieces at sight; 
they shall have some practice in the oral reproduction of one of the 
above mentioned selections and shall be able to answer questions 
relating thereto; and finally they shall be able to make written use 
of the language.” 

To accomplish this aim the plan allows for the following num- 
ber of weekly lessons: 














| Klasse ; i | OT [mp 
Rein Tee | 6 | 5 | 2 5 
ae | 9 | s | 5 5 





We see that the teaching of German begins in the first class, with 
about 25-30 children of about 11-12 years ofage. They are given, 
in this year’s teaching, as far as possible, a complete course based 
on a book for beginners. At first and before anything else they 
learn how to pronounce correctly the sounds of the new language, 
for at present, great stress is laid upon a good pronunciation. 
By means of short conversations and short stories and poems of a 
nature to appeal to the childish mind, they are introduced to the 
simplest vocabulary of the foreign language. When possible, the 
conversations, etc. treat of subjects which will, at the same time, 
give the children an impression of the foreign country (for instance, 
a German Christmas festival). These talks are generally trans- 
lated and learned by heart. From the same pieces they also learn 
the beginnings of grammar, and here the inductive method is 
always followed. The written work of the first year consists of 
copying passages, writing out forms, and, finally, brief translations, 
with vocabulary based on the words already learned. According 
to my own experience, the children find only the grammar difficult, 
which is quite natural, as that of our own language is so much simp- 
ler. 
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In the following classes, I-IV, one or several reading books! 
form the basis of the instruction. These books contain descrip- 
tions of the life of the people, descriptions from German history 
(Martin Luther, Queen Louise, etc.), and from nature (Helgoland, 
elephants, St. Bernard dogs), or even epic and lyric poems (Der 
treue Kamerad, Die Walfahrt nach Kevlaar, Die zwei Grenadiere,— 
up to Die Burgschaft or Der getreue Eckart). At the end of the book 
is a vocabulary, containing also explanations. Altogether, in 
these three years they read about 200 pages, of which 60 pages 
constitute the so-called ‘“‘statarische pensum’”’ (selection for inten- 
sive study), which are prepared with especial care for the oral 
examination. By means of conversations the children are gradu- 
ally trained to give the contents or the underlying thought of 
what they have read—at first with direct reference to the 
text or the teacher’s question, later with an always increasing 
freedom of reproduction, and at the same time to compose sen- 
tences that are more or less correct. 

Here also the material that has been read and worked over 
forms the basis for grammatical instruction. The pieces are 
chosen with a view to their containing examples of grammatical 
phenomena. At the same time an outline written in Norwegian 
gives them a connected grammatical survey. I myself consider 
it very valuable to have the children, not only of this grade but 
through the III class of the gymnasium, bring their notebooks 
with them to every class, in order that they may and shall at once 
note down any grammatical or linguistic use that seems new or 
unusual to them. I have found by experience, again and again, 
that their little notebook, constituting the sum of their own ob- 
servations, seems of more value to them than the printed lesson 
books. 

The written work may, at this point, be treated in two ways; 
they may either develop from brief paraphrases in direct connec- 
tion with the text they have been reading to more difficult transla- 
tions of unfamiliar material, or from dictation to a written repro- 
duction of a text that has been read aloud twice in German. It 
can be easily seen that the translations demand a surer grasp of 
grammar, while for re-telling, a better knowledge of real German 
expressions is needed. Translation is the method most usually 


1 Definite text-books are authorized by the “Church and School Department.” 
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chosen. Followers of the direct (analytic-inductive) method often 
prefer the other way. By and large, the regulation of examinations 
forces the teacher to spend much time on written work, for this 
provides that the right to take the oral examination, which comes 
about 14 days later than the written test, shall depend on having 
passed the latter.2. Therefore the power to speak and read with 
ease is of little use to the student if he is not at the same time able 
to give proof of satisfactory attainment in written work. 

It may appear foolish and incomprehensible that so much 
stress should be laid upon the written examination. But without 
doubt this arrangement has not only pedagogical but practical 
grounds for existence. The middelshole examination that marks 
the completion of elementary education is, in our Fatherland, the 
indispensable requirement for every position which demands any 
educational foundation. A stenographer and typewriter, a clerk in 
a counting house, a telegrapher, an apothecary’s assistant, etc., 
all must present at least a middelshole examination certificate 
before they can be considered for the place in question. In these 
positions the ability to understand the written German language 
and, if possible, to write a few words in it, counts more than 
fluency in speaking. 

Instruction in spoken English is conducted in the same way as 
in German. Here, too, the first year’s (2d class) work forms a 
complete course in connection with an elementary book which 
familiarizes the children with the elements of the English lan- 
guage by means of short conversations, little stories, and the like. 
In this year a good pronunciation plays the leading réle. English 
sounds are, some of them, very hard for the children, especially 
the vowels, and in some cases the “‘r,”’ which in some parts of our 
country has a guttural sound, or the “sh’—which the coast- 
dwellers pronounce like ‘‘s’’ in “assume.’’? So it is necessary for 
the teacher to repeat the word again and again, and for the class 
to say it after her in chorus or singly. The second difficulty is the 
spelling. Every sound must first be made clear to the children by 
phonetic spelling and only gradually can the change be made to 
ordinary spelling. It has seemed to me to be a help to teach the 
children the alphabet with English pronunciation on the very 


2 The same sequence is observed in the Examen artium. 
3 So that “suit” and “shoot” sound almost alike. 
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first day, so that they may grasp at once that “‘ei’’ corresponds 
to our “a,” etc. The different grammatical phenomena are studied 
with great care, such as, among others, the use of “‘do” as an 
auxiliary, but the especial aim is to develop in the children the 
feeling for the language and to get them to talking. The little 
conversations are learned by heart and changed into new 
sentences; the ““Nursery Rhymes” are also very well adapted for 
learning by heart. In these conversation lessons one is struck by 
the great number of English words that are already familiar to 
the pupils, from newspapers and advertisements, from sailors’ 
talk, and from sport. 

The last two years are spent, as in German, in working through 
an authorized reading book. This gives the lives of well-known 
English or American personalities (George Washington, Isaac 
Newton, Florence Nightingale), impressions of English life (Eng- 
land as it was and is; The Chimney-Sweepers’ Holiday; Mr. Win- 
kle on Horseback). English scenery is described (the Clyde, 
London), a few poems are read and often learned by heart (We 
are Seven; My Heart’s in the Highlands; The Village Blacksmith; 
The Charge of the Light Brigade). We often read in class (and 
in German the same thing is done) without any home preparation, 
some little book that offers no great difficulties (Charlotte M. 
Yonge: Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of English History). The reading- 
book contains all sorts of material that can be understood without 
preparation, a proof to the rising generation that it is quite 
possible to read and understand simple selections from English 
literature. 

The stories read form the basis of grammatical study, even if a 
grammar is usually used in addition. From these pieces the 
children learn at the same time all kinds of idiomatic expressions, 
and so gather a stock of English words and phrases which is of 
great use to them in the working out of their written exercises. 

I said above that practical life would necessarily demand a 
certain capacity to understand and write the German language. 
It is not quite the same case with English, and it can be said that 
here more depends on understanding and speaking. It is a common 
saying in our fatherland that “our windows are opened toward 
the west.”” Our shipping and our trade turn in the main toward 
the west, across the North Sea to England and still farther west- 
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ward. Many of the boys are going to be sailors, and later ships’ 
officers; others do business all their lives with Englishmen and 
Americans. So it is natural that they should have to be able to 
speak the English language. The instruction in the schools must 
also be planned with this in view. So written exercises, which lay 
especial emphasis upon grammar, play here a much smaller part 
and, instead, the children in their second year (3d class) are drilled 
in giving a free rendering of material that has been read aloud to 
them. First the story that has been read aloud has to be told by 
one of the pupils, that is, rendered orally before the writing down 
follows, but the children soon get used to writing out at once a 
piece that they do not know and that has been read aloud twice. 
In examinations a similar test of reproduction in writing is required. 

As was stated in the introduction, the “‘middelshole”’ is at the 
same time a preparation for the three years’ gymnasium course, 
which the boys and girls usually begin at 14-16 years of age. 

It must be noted here that some of the gymnasium courses have 
undergone a reorganization since 1920, but as the results can 
naturally not be judged as yet, I shall not touch upon that in this 
account. 

The weekly schedule of language lessons can be seen from the 
following plan:* 


Before 1920 
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I will begin again with the teaching of German. One might 
perhaps say that the object of this is to broaden and deepen the 


* As a matter of interest I am giving the lesson-schedule in ancient languages 
and the reformed schedule also. 
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knowledge already acquired: a selection of German literature is to 
be translated and explained by the pupils, the thought content 
is to be given in German, prose must be translated at sight and 
the written use of the language is to be tested. 

A selection of about 150 pages from the works of German 
authors, put together in one or more books, is generally the basis 
of the instruction. This is for intensive study. The 150 pages 
are divided as follows: 70 pages of poetry (dramatic, epic and 
lyric), 50 pages of historical prose (taken especially from the 
modern and contemporary history of Germany), 30 pages of 
literary prose. 

The poetical material for intensive study is taken partly from 
classical writers, preferably from Schiller and Goethe, and partly 
from others, for instance, Heine, Uhland, Geibel, etc. Whenever 
possible the piece to be studied intensively should be a whole, 
and even when a work is to be read only in selections these 
should convey the impression of being complete in themselves. 
This means, practically, that the young people (the gymnasia are 
always co-educational) learn to know the finest ballads and lyrical 
poems of Goethe, Schiller, and others. I can name only a few: 
Der Singer, Der Zauberlehrling, Der Erlkinig; Der Ring des Poly- 
krates, Die Kraniche des Ibykus, Das Lied von der Glocke, Der 
Spaziergang; Belsazar, Die Wahlfahrt nach Kevlaar; Des Sangers 
Fluch; Mignon, Wanderers Nachtlied, Ein Gleiches, Mailied. 
Biirger’s Lenore, also, is often studied. Through these poems the 
pupils gain a clear idea of the principles of classical and romantic 
poetry. From drama we select Faust (1st part, especially the 
Gretchen scenes), or Wilhelm Tell (about half of it; the Bertha- 
Rudenz affair is omitted), or even Wallenstein’s Lager. The 
pupils get acquainted with the life of the author they are reading 
through the text itself and take notes on the subject—the note- 
book is as important as ever!—a regular history of literature is not 
read. Part of the poetry is selected from the so-called “patriotic 
lyrics”: K6érner, Arndt, Schenkendorf, Riickert. These poems 
are studied in connection with the historical prose. This latter 
generally includes a presentation of German history from about 
1806. The war against Napoleon, Baron von Stein and his re- 
forms, the wars of liberation, the Reaction, the March revolution, 
the Parliament of Frankfort, Wilhelm I and his wars, give the 
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young people an impression of German history up to the time of 
the establishment of the new empire in 1871 (Bismarck). Letters, 
pamphlets and the like illustrate the historical development. I 
think myself that these extracts, which are for the most part by 
well-known historical writers (Treitschke and Sybel, among 
others) are too militaristic in character, though it cannot be 
denied that German, or at least Prussian, political science should 
be viewed from this angle in order to give the pupils a correct 
picture. But I hope that our young people will in the future learn 
more about the inner development of Germany (questions of 
economics, labor problems). 

The literary prose, finally, is taken partly from classical authors 
(for instance a few chapters from “Dichtung und Wahrheit” or 
Heine’s: ‘‘Das Buch le Grand’’), and partly from modern authors 
(Wildenbruch, Rosegger, among others). 

The lessons, based on the discussion and oral repetition of what 
has been read, are always conducted in German; an exception is 
made when grammatical phenomena are taken up, then the 
instruction is in Norwegian. Whether a regular grammar is to 
be studied or not depends upon the point reached by the class. 

The written exercises are reproductions of a text, twice read 
aloud, of a historical or literary content (about 350 words). These 
reproductions must not, however, be considered chiefly as memory 
tests; the main thing is to give an intelligent account of what has 
been read aloud, in which the handling of the language plays a 
great part. 

The English instruction in the 1st class forms a complete course 
in itself. It is conducted in the same way as in the ‘middelshole.’ 
A small book of extracts from literature introduces the pupils to 
some of the great English authors, historical writers or personali- 
ties: Dickens, David Copperfield (a few chapters), Mr. Pickwick’s 
Trial; Scott, The Tournament (Ivanhoe), Powell: Charles Gordon; 
McCarthy: The Indian Mutiny. The material has a linguistic 
object as well, in enlarging the Romance element of the vocabulary 
of the pupils. About 80-90 pages are read, generally translated 
and always reproduced orally. The written exercises are para- 
phrases, which are, however, longer and harder than those of the 
“‘Middelshole.” 

English instruction in the 1st and 2nd classes varies according 
to the course chosen by the pupil. 
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The Latin and Science courses have no requirement of inten- 
sive study to fulfil in the few hours allotted to a modern language, 
so that the lessons are entirely devoted to reading and conversa- 
tion. The aim of the teaching is to enable the pupils to understand 
English literature and spoken English of average difficulty. In 
my opinion it is necessary to make them really learn the new words, 
that is, to recite them, so that they may gather a real vocabulary. 
And here, too, the works of Romance origin will have to be espe- 
cially emphasized. The works to be read can be chosen according to 
the ideas of the individual teacher; a few books of selections anno- 
tated by Norwegian (or Swedish or Danish) editors are often 
used. Among other books I might name, for example, Southey, 
Life of Nelson; Thackeray, Book of Snobs; Kipling, Kim, or The 
Light that Failed; Jerome, Novel Notes; Hope, The Dolly Dialogues; 
Conan Doyle, Brigadier Gerard. Translation plays here a smaller 
part, the main idea is to read fluently and grasp correctly the text. 
No more written exercises are given. It can hardly be expected 
that the pupils should learn much that is new in their English in 
these years; it is necessary for them to concentrate their working 
power on their main subjects. 

On the other hand in the modern language-historical course, 
often called also the English course, English plays the chief réle. 
Here the aim, as stated in the plan, is that the young people shall 
be introduced to English history and culture, so that they may 
have a clear understanding of the English ways of thinking. An 
authorized collection of extracts from English authors and his- 
torical writers is studied, in which the time of the English revolu- 
tion and after is especially emphasized by means of a detailed 
description of important events, leading personalities and, particu- 
larly, English conditions. A little selection of English poetry is 
added to this, and one of Shakespeare’s dramas. 

The study of this, in part, really difficult material means for 
the pupils not only an enlargement of their knowledge of English, 
but a development of the mind through intensive thinking. Let 
me mention as examples of the historical pieces: 


Macaulay: Formation of the English Nationality. 
Origin of the Church of England. 

Charles I and Parliament. 

Character of William of Orange. 
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Landing of William of Orange. 

Origin of the National Debt. 
Carlyle: John Knox. 

Two Men I Honour and No Third. 
McCarthy: Lord Clive. 

England and the American Colonies. 

The Crimean War. 


Lecky: Scotland in the 18th Century. 
Rise of Methodism. 
Burke: Speech on the Relation of Representatives to their Constituents. 
Walpole: Ireland in the 19th Century. 
Gladstone: Speech on the Government of Ireland. 
Mill: On Liberty of Thought and Discussion. 
Ruskin: The Duties of a Citizen. 
Toynbee: The Industrial Revolution. 


A commentary in a separate book serves to explain the contents 
of the above-named chapters, as does also the so-called ‘‘Institu- 
tions,” a book which gives a survey of the British “Empire,” the 
monarchy, the government, parliament, the Church, the universi- 
ties and the courts, so that the pupils may gain the necessary 
insight into English life. An outline of the history of literature 
is also studied in connection with the historical and poetical 
material read. As an example of drama, ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice” or ‘‘Macbeth” (both shortened) is generally chosen. Of 
other poetical material something of Burns, Wordsworth, Byron 
and Shelley is often selected. 

Of the above-named, 250 pages constitute the requirement for 
intensive study. Besides these at least 300 pages of lighter mate- 
rial are read (portions of Thackeray’s ‘‘Vanity Fair’”’ or Dickens’ 
“Sketches by Boz” or tales by modern authors), the main points of 
which are reproduced by the pupils, who are thus spurred on to 
speaking the foreign language. The teaching is conducted mainly 
in English, so that the pupils are accustomed, at examination time, 
to analyzing the thought development of part of the assignment. 

Of the requirement for intensive study from 150-200 pages are 
prepared for the written test, which demands of the pupils the 
ability to make a free use of the material studied intensively in 
the composition of a theme. Typical theme subjects are: 1. Give 
a brief account of the political state of India about the time of 
Clive’s arrival at Madras, and tell the story of the rivalry of the 
English and French Companies. In conclusion, show the impor- 
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tance to England of Clive’s success. 2. Give a brief sketch of 
Shylock’s character and show the relations between him and his 
daughter. Then tell the story of Jessica and Lorenzo. 3. How 
the English people won their three great charters of liberty, the 
Great Charter, the Petition of Rights, and the Declaration of 
Rights. 4. After explaining why the Indians of North America 
were unable to keep back the European invaders, show briefly how 
in course of time the English became masters of large territories 
there, and relate how England, through her colonial policy, lost 
the most important part of these possessions. To each theme the 
note is generally added: not to exceed 2 or 3 written pages. 
Instead of these exercises derived from the text that has been read, 
a pupil may also choose to develop freely a given theme, as for 
example: 1. The discovery of America and some of its chief 
consequences. 2. What has been, up till now, the consequences for 
Norway of the present war? (given during the world war). 3. 
What has made England the great empire it now is? 4. Advan- 
tages and disadvantages of country life. The first-named kind of 
written test is much the most frequent. Though the assigned 
work gives the pupils a greater familiarity with literary and to a 
certain extent antiquated language than with that of every-day, 
modern conversation, yet in most cases it will be easy for them to 
acquire rapidly the expressions of daily life and colloquial speech, 
and at least England will seem to them like an old and well- 
known friend when they visit her for the first time. 

Finally, the teaching of French has, up to this time, had 
rather a hard life. This has been due to various causes. For one 
thing, the French language, both in its sentence-form and its 
pronunciation, comes much harder to us Norwegians than the 
Germanic sister languages, German and English. Then the 
teaching of French does not begin till the Gymnasium, that is, at an 
age when the perfectly mechanical committing to memory of 
declination endings, of irregular verbs, does not come so easily as 
it does with 12 year old children. Finally, our pupils are accus- 
tomed, unfortunately, I should like to add, to reckon the value or 
importance of a subject from the written test to come (compare the 
above-mentioned examination regulations), and as a written test 
is not required in French, it seems to them of lesser importance, 
and that they should spend less time and effort upon it. As may 
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be seen from the above mentioned survey, under the new plan 
French has gained in strength through a slight increase in hours on 
the schedule, though there is still no written test in view. Perhaps 
this change which, taken with the simultaneous weakening of 
German, is a result of the war, may be preparing a better future 
for French. May it be so! 

According to the plan of work of the Gymnasium the first 
year constitutes an elementary course. Especial attention is 
devoted to the difficulties of French pronunciation, and the new 
language is brought home to the pupils in simple talks, etc. In 
connection with the text they learn the foundations of the gram- 
mar. 

The 2nd and 3rd classes continue the course. A reading-book 
containing tales by well-known authors (Daudet: Le petit chose, 
La derniére classe. Erckmann-Chatrian: Histoire d’un conscrit 
de 1813; Fr. Coppée: La cure de misére; Zola: Le grand Michu), 
and historical pieces (Thierry: Sur l'état des Gaulois aprés la con- 
qu’te; de Tocqueville: Développement de la démocratie; Lavisse: 
Notre siécle), form the point of departure for the teaching, of 
which the aim is to give the pupils facility in reading and under- 
standing the easier texts. At the same time the pieces must be so 
chosen as to present on the one hand modern French (since 1830), 
and on the other to make the pupils familiar with French culture 
and ways of thought. Their knowledge of grammar is enlarged 
through the use of a short outline. 

With an especially gifted class one of the classical authors 
may be read, for instance Moliére, whose works were of the greatest 
importance for our great dramatist Holberg. 

Altogether about 150 pages are read, sometimes more, sometimes 
less, according to the course to which the pupils belong—and the 
intensive requirement calls for about 120 pages. Considering 
broadly our teaching of modern languages, I think it can be said 
that it opens to us successfully the road, not only to the languages, 
but also to the culture of foreign nations with which we are on 
terms of friendship. From this point of view it is certainly 
fortunate for us that we belong to a small nation, as it forces us 
to learn foreign languages. 

On the other hand I have the impression that the boys and 
girls, at any rate in the gymnasium, work with a great deal of 
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dependence upon the teacher. Therefore it seems to me one 
of the most important objects of our new school organization, 
upon the working-out of which a commission is now engaged, 
to find ways and means to lead the young people on to inde- 
pendent work, and even, if necessary, to force them to it. I 
do not know whether all the vocabularies and commentaries, 
gathered and printed ready to hand, are the best thing for the 
young people. The real object, after all, is to prepare them 
while still at school for the fact that later in life they will not 
find everything ready and waiting for them, that on the other 
hand, it is their duty to gather material for themselves. What 
they win for themselves will doubtless be more valuable to them 
for having been hard to gain. 
Kristiania 
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TRAINING IN PRONUNCIATION OF FRENCH! 





By Francis Louis LAVERTU 





IVEN three years in which to prepare candidates for the 
Intermediate or French B paper, one of the first questions 
the teacher is called upon to answer is this: Just what shall be 
attempted with the so-called “average” student? For example, 
shall the aim be to send him up to his examination with a fairly 
substantial foundation in grammar, with a certain attainable 
facility in translation, with a rather complete knowledge of the 
commoner principles of pronunciation, with adequate training in 
writing French, which shall consist not only of a sight passage of 
English prose, but also of an original composition with all that this 
involves in the way of selection and arrangement of his subject- 
matter while under the inevitable strain of examination? Can 
the teacher hope to add to these elements of the student’s prepara- 
tion the ability to carry on a conversation in French? 

These and many other questions must be answered in planning 
the course as a whole, and they should be answered before the 
first recitation. 

Fortunately, at this point, the teacher finds the requirements 
or suggestions of the College Entrance Examination Board very 
helpful. With mental reservations as to the amount of work to 
be done in translation during the third year, I believe the Board’s 
requirements should be regarded as the absolute minimum— 
Grammar, Composition, Translation, Pronunciation—with the 
stressing of one or other of these topics depending upon local 
conditions—and it is the requirements in Pronunciation that have 
suggested the subject that I shall discuss as briefly as possible 
from the point of view of my own experience in Secondary School 
work. 

At the very beginning of the first recitation an effort is made 
to impress upon the student the importance of pronunciation. 
He is given fair warning that, so long as he remains with us, his 
daily grade is going to be determined to a considerable extent by 


' Read before the association of M. L. T. of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Baltimore, Nov. 27, 1920. 
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his ability to pronounce satisfactorily any work he may be called 
upon to do during the recitation. If he does well or if he shows 
that he is really trying, his weekly grade will be high; if he is lazy 
or inattentive and does poorly, he is not left long in doubt as to 
the cause of his low mark and its consequent restriction of his 
freedom on Monday, which is our holiday. He soon discovers 
that there is no exception to this practice, and I have had few 
boys who could view with indifference the prospect of two or 
three years of daily oral work and its daily tax on their precious 
grades. 

At The Hill School our work in pronunciation is based on the 
alphabet of the International Phonetic Association as presented 
in the Introduction of Fraser & Squair’s Shorter French Course. 
During the first four weeks the work is made as simple, as inter- 
esting, and, if necessary, as amusing as possible, and no attempt 
is made to master the rules and exceptions of even that brief 
Introduction. 

The essential thing here is to go slowly and thoroughly. A very 
few vowel sounds are taken up at a time. The first day, the two 
sounds of the letter a are explained, practised alone at first, then 
fn connection with consonants that offer no special difficulty; the 
second day, these are reviewed, and the three sounds of the 
letter e are taken up. In this way we work through the three 
letters 1,0 and u. After these nine sounds of the vowels have been 
thoroughly worked over, the combinations of two vowels having 
but one sound and the nasals are attacked in the same way. 

During this period many class-room devices may be employed 
to stimulate interest and maintain effort. My own practice has 
been to number the phonetic characters representing the vowel 
sounds as they are taken up in class—1 and 2 for A; 3, 4and 5 
for E; 6 for I; 7 and 8 for O, and 9 for U. Then when the digraphs 
are taken up, they are related to the proper sound and its number. 
The same method is employed with the nasals, which, however, 
are labeled A, B, C, D. I have found it easier to give the nasals 
in the order of £, a, 5, &, as this brings @ and 5 together, and by 
pronouncing them in this order, at the same time calling attention 
to the change in lip-position in going from 4 to 5, the students soon 
learn to associate the sound of each with its proper lip-position. 

A common form of daily test, during this period of the work, 
is to pronounce some sound already studied and practised, and 
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ask any pupil to give the correct number—the table is kept up-to- 
date and is always in plain sight on the blackboard. As a rule, 
pupils do this readily and accurately, for eye and ear are working 
together. If a little excitement is desired, the element of rivalry 
may be introduced by putting the questions to the class as a 
whole, and placing a premium on speed and accuracy. 

This form of test can be varied by pronouncing two or three 
sounds in succession and then asking the class individually, by 
rows, or as a whole to give the corresponding numbers, and, of 
course, in the correct order. A more difficult test is to give a 
number and ask for the corresponding sound. This also may be 
extended by calling the numbers in series of two, then three and 
later four—for the brightest boys. Even at this stage it is not too 
early to take a fling at the verb and the future lends itself ad- 
mirably to this useful if not inspiring cheer: Rai, ras, ra; Rons, 
rez, ront! The following exhortation, so frequently heard during 
our football season, “‘Felluz, one ‘yealje], team!’’’, written on the 
board in phonetic characters, will serve as an amusing puzzle, and 
when once solved, is liable to develop a whole division of embryonic 
cheer leaders. These and similar devices not infrequently en- 
courage individual effort on the part of the pupils, with results 
that are often original, and sometimes weird,—but—interest in 
the game is being maintained. 

Thus far the prime object has been to teach the different 
sounds, without any particular effort to associate them with 
French words or sentences, and it is when this second step is 
undertaken that our troubles begin. In order to introduce 
variety, during these first four weeks, and to make practical 
application of what has been learned, the first seven Lessons of 
the Grammar are covered. There is no let-up, however, in the 
emphasis that is placed on pronunciation. But this emphasis has — 
to be transferred gradually from the phonetic to the French 
spelling, and it must be done effectively. It must be made clear 
that the phonetic characters are to serve only as a means to an 
end, and not as an end in themselves, otherwise we shall find 
pupils memorizing the phonetic spelling of the vocabularies and 
frequently confusing this with the French spelling. 

To counteract this tendency, a new element is added to the 
tests. After thorough drill on the vocabulary each word is pro- 
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nounced by the teacher, and the pupils ate required to write the 
English meaning. In the case of nouns gender must also be 
indicated. The daily blackboard work is also made to serve our 
aim in pronunciation, and each boy is required to write in phonetic 
characters one or more of the sentences he has written in French. 

We begin with Lesson IX to memorize the connected French 
exercise, and continue this feature throughout the three years, 
spreading the work over two or three days, depending upon the 
length of the exercise. Among other advantages, this is intended 
to contribute to what, for want of a more denotative term, I shall 
have to call fluency, though in all charity it could never be called 
that. The student’s preparation of this work is tested orally and 
in writing, the class being required to write a portion in phonetic 
characters. Later on in the term, when translation is taken up, 
a few lines of the assignment are dictated, the class writing the 
passage in French or in phonetic transcription as requested. 

In the examination at the end of the Autumn and of the Winter 
Terms, one of four or five previously announced Memory Passages 
is called for, and there is also a question on phonetic symbols 
based on the Memory Passage. As a reward for conscientious 
effort in these two features of our work, I have felt justified in 
rating these questions at 15 points each. At the end of the Spring 
Term the question on pronunciation involves writing in phonetic 
symbols the first 40 or 50 words of the passage set for translation. 
This question also appears on the three Term examinations of the 
Second Year, and although daily oral work is continued during 
the Third Year, there has been no question on pronunciation 
on the Term examinations. 

In this outline I have tried to indicate my general aim in 
pronunciation, the importance attached to it, and to give some 
idea of the methods employed in the effort to realize this aim. 
A part of each day’s work throughout the three years is done 
orally. No mistake is allowed to pass uncorrected, whether by 
me or by some member of the class, who thereby gets extra credit 
towards his weekly grade. 

It is now pertinent to consider what results may fairly be 
expected from this work. I must confess that I find them rather 
meager. By the end of the course, most of the boys are able to 
read a given passage pretty accurately as far as the pronunciation 
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of the individual French words is concerned, but generally with 
little regard for ‘“‘breath-groups” or intonation, and most of them 
can understand my French when spoken slowly and on a topic 
with which they are familiar. 

This experience suggests a possible difficulty in the giving of 
Aural Tests. Pupils gradually become accustomed to the voice, 
pronunciation, intonation, rate of speed or fluency of their teacher, 
but are frequently unable to adjust themselves, within the limited 
time that can conveniently be given to such tests, to any marked 
variation on the part of the examiner from the standard with 
which they have become familiar. This difficulty is confined to 
Aural Tests, and the objection disappears in the case of Oral Tests. 

Before closing I should like to extend the scope of this question 
of pronunciation and oral tests, and consider very briefly the 
possible connection of this subject with the present type of exami- 
nation set by the C. E. E. Board. Is it possible, is it desirable, 
is it practicable to include in the June Board examinations a 
question on pronunciation of such character and value that it 
shall serve as an incentive to increased effort in this feature of 
Secondary School work in French? 

Oral work and oral tests deserve a prominent place in our 
preparatory courses, but I have often wondered if other teachers 
have had the same experience I have had, in insisting upon correct 
pronunciation. For example, my emphasis on this part of our 
preparation is frequently challenged by some such comment as 
this: “‘What is the use of all this work? The colleges don’t require 
it; we can pass the examination without it.”” To such objections 
my answer is that I consider it an essential part of their prepara- 
tion, and, fortunately, I happen to be in a position to enforce my 
decision. 

Now, rather than give the impression that I am inclined to 
admit the reasonableness of any objection on the part of the 
student to constant drill in pronunciation, I should much prefer 
to continue insisting arbitrarily upon the sort of work I have just 
outlined, for the next twenty years as I have for the last twenty; 
for I am a firm believer in the doctrine that secondary school 
students are not the best judges of what subjects they should 
study, or of how these should be taught. I understand their 
point of view, however, and the two 15-point questions—on 
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Memory Passage and Pronunciation—on my examinations repre- 
sent my concession to that point of view. 

The value assigned, on the papers of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, to the questions on grammar and verb forms, 
composition and translation is sufficient to insure a thorough 
appreciation, on the part of teacher and student alike, of the 
importance attached to those questions. Is it not just possible 
that a question on pronunciation, more comprehensive than any 
given heretofore, and carrying a value more nearly proportionate 
to the values assigned to the other sections of the paper might 
result in more extensive and more intensive drill on pronunciation, 
and thus help materially to solve this problem of oral training 
in secondary schools? 

The Hill School 
Pottstown, Pa. 
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By FRIEDRICH BRUNS 


SHALL confine my discussion to a group of courses open to 

students after the completion of one year’s work beyond the 
strictly elementary German 1 and 2.' In Wisconsin the require- 
ments read: “Open to students who have completed at least six 
fifths beyond German 2.” Occasionally students are admitted 
who have done slightly less, but have achieved excellent grades. 
The object of these courses is twofold; linguistic and literary. 
Their main purpose is to give the students an introduction to the 
study of literature; certain linguistic attainments are only a pre- 
requisite, however indispensable. 

As far as the linguistic aims are concerned, these are achieved if 
the student learns to read German with ease and fluency. These 
courses are not only for the future teacher of German, but in far 
greater number for the general student. For him everything 
is gained if he can read Goethe or Keller or Schopenhauer in 
the original, i.e. if he can follow the writer with real insight 
and appreciation without recourse to English. The goal of self- 
expression in the foreign idiom is an illusive will-o’-the-wisp in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, yes in 999 out of a thousand. 
Only a juncture of very unusual opportunities ever allows a man 
to become really bilingual. In Germany the question is being 
raised whether the direct method has not overshot its mark. 
To learn to read French and English must be the real goal. Joseph 
Hofmiller, discussing this question, said recently; “‘Any study of a 
foreign language which does not lead to extensive reading is an 
immoral waste of time.”? To read presupposes a passive mastery 
of the foreign tongue. How can this be achieved? By reading. 

In an ideal class of the grade discussed no grammatical drill 
work ought to be necessary beyond the explanation of an occa- 
sional unusual or difficult construction. Experience shows, how- 
ever, that in every class of twenty-five there are always from five to 
ten students that need drill on one or another principle of grammar. 
It may be word order, i. e. the student does not distinguish be- 


1 That is, first and second year college German. 
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tween independent and dependent clauses (conditions without 
“wenn,” and “als” for “‘als ob”? seem to be special bugbears), or 
the feeling for the subjunctive is either utterly lacking or very 
feebly developed. To discover these troublesome students and 
their difficulties, translation is the surest and quickest means. 
In the first two or three weeks it is a good plan to have practically 
the entire assignment translated. If the course offers both prose 
and verse, prose is the more useful for this purpose: it is linguisti- 
cally more difficult and suffers less through translation. Students 
that have difficulty in keeping up with the pace set, need individual 
attention. The teacher can take one, two, or three students for 
half an hour or an hour and prepare the assignment with them. 
Word analysis, hints on grammar, how to use a dictionary—these 
are important topics for the weaker student. One or two lessons 
will do wonders and save the time of the class and in the long run 
the energy of the instructor. For these weaker students, espe- 
cially, translation is an important item. Still I regard translation 
chiefly as a necessary evil; gradually it must be limited to an 
occasional difficult passage. To spend a semester in translating 
page after page is—I am firmly convinced—one of the surest 
means of killing all literary appreciation. Real appreciation of 
Latin or of Greek literature usually comes after the student has 
left college and realizes that he cannot read either Greek or Latin, 
but can only translate symbols that in themselves are barely 
alive to him. If then the student by patient practice will acquire 
the ability to read Greek or Latin, he will begin to appreciate his 
Sophocles and his Plato, maybe even his Julius Caesar. To keep 
up the morale of the class a translation quiz is very useful; or at 
the beginning of the hour the instructor may pick out an individ- 
ual line or phrase or even single word here and there from the 
day’s assignment, and have the student, who has the whole text 
before him, give the English equivalent either orally or in writing. 
Students also ought to have a chance to ask questions before the 
lesson is taken up. 

Great importance I attach to the reading of the text in German, 
either by the class or by the instructor. I would not limit the 
reading to the class: the instructor must do his share, and if he 
can read at all he can make it abundantly worth while. Among 
other things, the student can get his ear attuned to the foreign 
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idiom. Hearing the instructor read is a good intermediate step 
to the understanding of a lecture (the pronunciation of the in- 
structor is probably better than that of the students). In this 
reading the linguistic and literary aims of the course are combined. 
To be able to read well a poem or a part of a drama demands 
far more exacting and careful preparation than any translation 
or question-and-answer game which hardly ever can go beyond 
das Stoffliche and cannot touch on the real content. Interpretative 
reading is—if not creative—at least re-creative and the best 
avenue to literary insight and appreciation. 

This leads me to the chief aim of these courses; that of inter- 
preting great literature to the students. I hesitate to speak on 
method, because in these courses, more than in all others, the 
method is so inextricably bound up with the personality of the 
teacher. If I were to utter a warning to the neophyte teaching 
these courses for the first time, it would be: Do not make your 
knowledge of the various commentaries, biographies, etc. too 
apparent. Give to your class only what is vital to your interpre- 
tation of the work in question. Mere antiquarian lore, however 
valuable from other points of view, has very little value here; 
for example, it is a sinful waste of time to spend half an hour on 
the question whether Heine was born Dec. 13 or Dec. 31, 1797 or 
1799. Too much commentary calls to mind Liliencron’s ejacula- 
tion: 

Soll ich mich dem Dichter ganz ergeben, 

So legt mir keinen Kommentar daneben. 
I do not argue, needless to say, that the teacher should not study 
carefully the various biographies and commentaries: he should 
by all means; but let him remember that commentaries are only 
a means to an end, that a knowledge of the various commentaries 
of Faust, say, is not identical with a vital understanding of Faust. 
In the class-room three factors are of prime importance: the 
student, the teacher, and the poem under discussion. We are 
concerned here with the teacher, who is also of considerable 
import to the student. Professor Kiihnemann once said, ‘‘Grosse 
Dichtung erkliren heisst bekennen.’”’ To teach great literature 
means to lift the veil from our innermost psychic life; the teacher 
must reveal his approach to life and to literature, for these, in a 
deeper sense, are one. His understanding of life he must bring 
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to bear on the interpretation of literature. This can be done 
without espousing in a partisan way any set dogma, whether 
religious or economic. Life is richer than mere dogma and so is 
the poetic symbol. Job and Oedipus and De Rerum Natura and 
Faust are each and all expressions of life, open to the orthodox 
Catholic and the sceptic. Or to touch on a more burning ques- 
tion: the interpretation or the understanding of Hauptmann’s 
Weber does not depend on the private economic views of the 
teacher or of the student. A study of literature, and especially 
of foreign literature, ought to bring about a sympathetic under- 
standing, a true tolerance of the various manifestations of man’s 
intellectual and spiritual endeavor. Especially in these days when 
distinctions of class and of nationality have been stressed and are 
being stressed, a little more caritas generis humani is a thing much 
to be desired: 

Lasst uns nur ins Blaue schweifen, 

Scheltet nur, wie weit wir’s treiben. 

Aber ein Band sollte bleiben: 

Jeden, wie er strebt, begreifen. 


One matter of more general import must be mentioned here. 


In giving these courses it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
students come without fixed aesthetic standards. To develop 
their aesthetic sense, constructive criticism is better than destruc- 
tive. The teacher, therefore, should choose an author or a piece 
of literature to his liking. If he has no love for Kleist or Hebbel, 
it is not worth while to spend a semester on one of them. If ina 
course on the Modern Drama the teacher wants to use Suder- 
mann’s Heimat as abschreckendes Beispiel, to show the difference 
between the dramatic poet and the versatile craftsman, the teacher 
must bear in mind that the student, since he lacks definitive 
aesthetic standards, is not ready for the lesson. On the whole 
it is safe to say that a negative attitude to literature is totally out 
of place in these courses. 

Two types of courses come into consideration: one which deals 
with a more general phase or a period of German literature, e.g. 
the modern drama, modern prose fiction, lyric poetry; or another 
type that deals with an individual poet, e.g. Hebbel, Keller, 
Heine, etc. While both types have, without doubt, their particular 
value, I wish to plead especially for the latter, because it offers 
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to the young student the real approach to the serious study of 
literature. If I may be allowed a personal reminiscence: my own 
study of literature began when in my last year in high school I 
read all of Lenau plus a good biography that quoted extensively 
from the letters. Thus one literary phenomenon became really 
alive to me: a poet and his work. Just this kind of an experience 
these courses can foster, an experience that will also act as a check 
on the desire for desultory reading. The student who knows 
Hebbel or Kleist has not only enriched his own life as no half 
dozen plays from different authors will enrich it, but he is also 
better prepared to proceed to another author, even without 
the guidance of a teacher. Thus we can begin in these courses to 
train the special student of literature for our more advanced work, 
and open up the study of literature to that larger body of students 
to whom literature can only be an avocation. 

The question arises: should this work not be done in courses in 
English Literature? It might be, but it is not. Only a small 
percentage of the students go beyond freshman English and a 
negligibie number go beyond the Survey of English Literature to 
the study of individual authors (Shakespeare, Carlyle, Browning, 
Wordsworth, etc.). Therefore the duty devolves, nolens volens, 
on the teacher of foreign languages. Furthermore, the very fact 
that the student is approaching a literary phenomenon through a 
foreign medium offers a certain advantage: the student is forced 
to study every word and phrase and sentence far more intensively 
than in his mother tongue, where the familiar ring of the words is 
so likely to lull him into the belief that he understands clearly 
when his conceptions are at best hazy. Richard M. Meyer, who 
read both extensively and wisely, remarks “Ein sehr praktischer 
Zwang zum aufmerksamen Lesen wird ausgeiibt, wenn man 
gelegentlich Proben ins Lateinische oder Franzésische zu iiber- 
setzen versucht—freilich aber mit Genauigkeit.”” I doubt whether 
an undergraduate will see the wisdom of this remark if it con- 
cerned his native idiom. He will offer objection if it is applied 
to a foreign tongue and he is asked to render passages into Eng- 
lish—“‘aber mit Genauigkeit.”” Thus an occasional exercise in 
translation may be made a valuable means to an end. Nietzsche 
has defined Philologie as ‘“‘die Kunst des langsamen Lesens, 
vorsichtig und riicksichtig.”” May I call to mind the fact that 
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Nietzsche was a classical philologist? He learned this art in Greek 
and Latin, an art ever more readily learned in a foreign tongue 
than in one’s own. The very technique of instruction is bound 
to hold the student more closely to a word for word, line for line 
interpretation. The amount of reading is bound to be smaller; 
thus there is more time for intensive study and for close intensive 
interpretation. How much can be read? For long years I gave 
a course on Heine and Hebbel, each for a semester, three hours 
per week. Of Hebbel I read in class Maria Magdalene, Agnes 
Bernauer, Gyges und sein Ring and Die Nibelungen. Once, with 
an exceptional class, I was able to read in addition Herodes und 
Mariamne. The amount tallies with that covered by my col- 
leagues in other courses of the same grade. 

In a pedagogic paper further remarks on method may not be 
amiss. Aside from the reading and an occasional remark or 
quotation or verbal explanation, the language of the classroom 
was English. Why? In the first two years of college German our 
aim is to develop a mastery of the simpler elements of the language 
and to get a certain Sprachgefiihl. To use German is the surest 
and quickest means. To translate simple sentences into English 
is a waste of time. When this aim is achieved, the next step must 
be in the direction of the passive mastery of the foreign tongue, 
which must outstrip the active at least ten to one and is, in a 
foreign tongue that the student will hardly ever put to active use, 
the all-important thing. What is gained by the use of English? 
In the first place, a real freedom of discussion. The student can 
express his ideas and formulate questions that go beyond mere 
linguistic difficulties. I cannot stress enough the importance of 
stimulating the students to ask real searching questions. The 
students will take care of the course, when once they begin to ask 
questions that are worth while. Conducting the course in English 
gives the teacher another advantage: he can present difficult ideas 
and have the assurance that he is understood. Of course if I say 
in German, ‘‘Heute ist das Wetter sch6n. Morgen wird es kalter 
werden,” every student from German 2 will understand me. But 
when I give the setting of a lyric poem, where everything depends 
on the understanding of every word in its finer connotations, 
where I want to convey a certain Stimmung, then the matter is 
different. Or let a teacher try this sentence from Hebbel: “Der 
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Mensch hat freien Willen: d.h. er kann einwilligen ins Not- 
wendige.”” Or this aphorism of Heine, “Im Christentum kommt 
der Mensch zum Selbstbewusstsein des Geistes durch den Schmerz; 
Krankheit vergeistigt, selbst die Tiere.’’ Unless the idea is first 
interpreted in English the meaning will roll by our students and 
the teacher may not know it. Students assume an especially 
intelligent expression when a faint reflection of an idea strikes 
them in a foreign tongue. The problems discussed deal with 
literary criticism, with philosophy and ethics. A student coming 
from third year college German is not prepared for a discussion 
of this kind in German. The use of English is the only possible 
solution. It must be borne in mind, too, that a good share of our 
students come to these courses in total ignorance of literary and 
philosophical thought and terminology. The very ideas are new 
to them. Much as I believe in the direct method for elementary 
work, it must be said that the direct method has led the students 
away from considerations of this kind. We teach more language 
and less literature and have adapted our elementary courses to 
this end. More difficult texts have disappeared from the curricu- 
lum. What for example has become of Schiller’s Thirty Years 
War that was read quite commonly in third year college German 
ten years ago? 

As far as the absolute technique of instruction is concerned, we 
all agree, I take it, that the first hour or two of the course is best 
spent in giving to the class an introduction to the life of the poet 
and his world of thought. In dealing with Hebbel I always quote 
passages from the Tagebiicher that picture the poet’s experiences 
and show how his view of life was formed. With the same aim in 
view I quote from his lyrics. Important as this introduction is, 
a résumé given in the last hour of the semester is far more im- 
portant, for now the instructor knows the students, knows what 
they can grasp and the student is prepared—in other words the 
teacher has a foundation on which he can build the structure. 
Nothing makes the teaching of literature so difficult in our schools 
as the lack of a common background in history, philosophy, mythol- 
ogy, etc. 

In studying a drama, what are the methods of approach? 
The class can proceed in medias res and the teacher can guide the 
class to a realization of the problem concerned, to a full Nacher- 
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leben of the drama, by pointing out from scene to scene, even from 
speech to speech the deeper significance, thus preparing the way 
for an analysis of the drama. The chief element in this method 
of procedure is a skilful underscoring of important points. The 
main difficulty that besets this method is the desire of youth 
to leap to conclusions on insufficient evidence, especially if the 
characters be neither heroes nor v'lains, but just human beings: 
“Schnell fertig ist die Jugend mit dem Wort.” But because of 
this tendency one can teach students all the better the difficult 
art of reading, to let no detail of thought or emotion go by un- 
noticed and not to add anything. This plan of approach is, I 
believe, the ideal if the problem dealt with lies sufficiently close 
to the ken of our students. Hauptmann’s Einsame Menschen 
oreven his Armer Heinrich can be read in this way. If, however, 
the problem is foreign to our student body, or if it presents itself 
in a.strange garb, then another method of approach is necessary. 
The student must be prepared for the problem in advance, it must 
be discussed before the play is read. This is true of Hebbel’s 
dramas. Agnes Bernauer may serve as an example. Our aver- 
age student is too apt to see in this play nothing but the idea 
so familiar to him that the peasant is sacrificed for the sake of 
an arbitrary despot; his democratic virtue is so deeply stirred that 
it blinds him to the true content of the drama. So it becomes 
necessary to unfold first the idea, the lesson of the drama: that 
the state, organized society, the collective good of all is greater 
than individual welfare. It is a good plan to discuss the historical 
background, dwelling on the fact that the fifteenth century was a 
century of great social change and showing how this affects the 
idea of the drama. This done, one can proceed along the line 
suggested for Einsame Menschen. In dealing with Hebbel, 
Agnes Bernauer offers the best means of approach. I have 
tried Gyges, but found the psychology too subtle, and the class 
was not ready to appreciate its great poetic beauty. I do not 
think it wise to tackle the problem of Maria Magdalene first. 
So my order has been Agnes, Maria Magdalene, Gyges. The 
chronological order is not necessary to bring out the idea that 
these three plays form a higher unit, that they belong together as 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis. Useful topics for essays by the 
students are analyses of a drama, or even of a single act. In 
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connection with Maria Magdalene it is worth while to have 
the student read Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, calling for a 
comparison of these two dramas as typical examples of das burger- 
liche Trauerspiel. Sophocles’ “King Oedipus” offers a basis of 
comparison as to the technique of the analytic drama and, more 
important, the ancient conception of fate may be compared with 
Hebbel’s cosmic necessity. 

In the drama it is hardly worth while to spend much time on 
the discussion of literary technique. The case is different with 
lyric poetry, because there an understanding of the technique of 
the poem leads so often to a deeper appreciation. The student’s 
rhythmic sense needs to be developed. This may stand him in 
good stead even in reading his English poets. For example, one 
can show what effects Heine achieves by varying the number of 
his unaccented syllables: ‘‘Der eine sprach: Das Lied ist aus” 
(how slowly the last four words move) and “Dann reitet mein 
Kaiser wohl iiber mein Grab.’”’ Or again in Eichendorff’s Mond- 
nacht one can show the students that its peculiar melodic effect, 
its peculiar rhythmic unity, is the result of the varying structure 
of the three stanzas. 


Es war, als hatt’ der Himmel 
Die Erde still gekiisst, 

Dass sie im Bliitenschimmer 
Von ihm nun triumen miisst’. 


Die Luft ging durch die Felder, 
Die Ahren wogten sacht, 

Es rauschten leis die Walder, 
So sternklar war die Nacht. 


Und meine Seele spannte 
Weit ihre Fliigel aus, 

Flog durch die stillen Lande, 
Als flége sie nach Haus. 


In stanza one, lines one and two and lines three and four form 
syntactic units, in the second stanza each individual verse stands 
by itself, while stanza three reverts in general to the structure 
of stanza one. Goethe’s Mailied and Heine’s Es fiallt ein 
Stern herunter offer further examples of similar phenomena. 
Frequently it is necessary to give the setting of the poem. This 
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may be biographical in character, as for example Heine’s “Es ragt 
ins Meer der Runenstein,” which is born out of the emptiness and 
meaninglessness of his earlier Parisian years, one of the very few 
good lyrics of that period of Heine’s life. Or the setting may be 
more general, such as the skilled reader will almost instinctively 
see with the opening lines. The younger student needs the helping 
hand. Keller’s Abendlied may serve as an example. 


Augen, meine lieben Fensterlein, 

Gebt mir schon so lange holden Schein, 
Lasset freundlich Bild um Bild herein: 
Einmal werdet ihr verdunkelt sein! 


Fallen einst die miiden Lider zu, 
Léscht ihr aus, dann hat die Seele Ruh; 
Tastend streift sie ab die Wanderschuh, 
Legt sich auch in ihre finstre Truh. 


Noch zwei Fiinklein sieht sie glimmend stehn, 
Wie zwei Sternlein, innerlich zu sehn, 

Bis sie schwanken und dann auch vergehn, 
Wie von eines Falters Fliigelwehn. 


Doch noch wandl’ ich auf dem Abendfeld, 
Nur dem sinkenden Gestirn gesellt; 
Trinkt, o Augen, was die Wimper hilt, 
Von dem goldnen Uberfluss der Welt. 


The aging poet is walking over the field as the light of day is 
slowly fading and his eager eyes drink in its beauty. The evening 
of the day suggests the evening of life, and the very setting of the 
poem becomes symbolical of its deeper meaning. Sometimes in 
a similar way the form is symbolical. Take for example Heine’s 
Es ragt ins Meer der Runenstein, to which I have just referred. 


Es ragt ins Meer der Runenstein, 
Ta sitz’ ich mit meinen Triumen. 
Es pfeift der Wind, die Méwen schrein, 
Die Wellen, die wandern und schiumen. 


Ich habe geliebt manch schénes Kind 
Und manchen guten Gesellen— 

Wo sind sie hin? Es pfeift der Wind, 
Es schiumen und wandern die Wellen. 
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Ceaseless change in ceaseless monotony, ceaseless monotony in 
ceaseless change; the very structure of the two stanzas conveys 
this idea. It is always worth while to call the attention of the 
students to famous musical settings of individual poems, even if 
the teacher does not sing. An evening of song in the ‘‘deutscher 
Verein” could supplement the work of the class-room. If the 
instructor can sing, all the better. Why should not a graphophone 
and a good selection of recorcés become a part of our departmental 
equipment? 

Even more fruitful than the introduction of music may be 
made the use of pictures. I do not mean illustrations of individual 
poems, such as a sentimental epoch delighted in, for example 
Kaulbach’s ‘‘Heidenrdslein,’”? or Paul Thumann’s illustrations of 
Chamisso’s ‘‘Frauenliebe und Leben.” The less said of these, the 
better. Schwind’s “Erlkénig’’ and his drawings for Mérike’s 
“‘Miarchen vom sichern Mann,” or Ludwig Richter’s illustrations 
of Morike’s “Turmhahn”’ belong to a different category and are 
well worth while. This is not, however, what I have in mind. 
So often the lyric poet and the painter have expressed the same 
or a similar idea entirely independent of each other. Hebbel’s 
“Das Kind” and Max Klinger’s ‘““Mutter und Tod,” Hebbel’s 
“Sommerbild” and Béchlin’s “Vita somnium breve,” Eichen- 
dorff’s ‘“‘Elfe’”’ and “‘Friihlingsdimmerung”’ and the ‘‘Elfenreigen”’ 
of Moritz von Schwind belong together. Often there is apparent 
a similar trend in lyric poetry and in painting. The mood of a 
landscape, for example, becomes embodied in a mythical figure. 
Heine’s ‘‘Dimmernd liegt der Sommerabend”’ with its bathing elf 
is paralleled by Bécklin’s “Schweigen im Walde.” Keller’s 
“Winternacht”’ may also be compared with the same picture of 
Boécklin. I know no better illustrations of Heine’s ‘‘Nordseebilder”’ 
than Bécklin’s paintings. Compare, for example, the first stanza 
of “Die Nacht am Strande”’ with Bécklin’s ‘Im Spiel des Wellen.”’ 

I have intentionally limited my discussion to the drama and 
the lyric. On the one hand, almost my entire experience has been 
with them, on the other I believe that the Roman and the Novelle 
are less adapted to the work of this group, to a line for line inter- 
pretation. The prose epic is most valuable material for linguistic 
practice in the more elementary courses, and a semester’s or a 
year’s work in prose fiction might well follow a course such as I 
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have discussed. The method would have to be radically different, 
a method that would rely upon more extensive reading with very 
little re-reading in class. The classroom work would have to be 
in the nature of a discussion and much of that could be in German. 
A list of carefully prepared questions, not mere questions of con- 
tent, would be of great help to the student. It might be a good 
plan to conduct a course in advanced composition parallel to or 
in connection with a course in prose fiction. 

In closing I wish to plead for a course for the like of which I 
have looked in vain. In the good old days—or were they all 
bad?—students were offered a course in critical prose, e.g. selec- 
tions from Lessing. These courses seem to have gradually been 
eliminated, or rather—I believe—they have eliminated them- 
selves. Our sophomores and juniors have read all too little even 
in English, let alone in Greek or Latin or German, to be prepared 
for a course in literary criticism. To some little extent the direct 
method may be to blame, to a greater the decrease of the study 
of the classics. Carrying coals to Newcastle may be a poor job, 
throwing them into a bottomless pit is worse. And this is what 
courses in literary criticism amount to when they precede the 
study of literature. The proper place for a study of literary 
criticism is in connection with a survey course in German litera- 
ture. What I wish to plead for is a course in philosophic prose. 
If the one time student of Greek is asked to mention the writers 
to whom he owes most he will say as a rule, Homer, Sophocles and 
Plato. Greek—I fear—has become the study of the esoteric few. 
Thus the duty devolves on the teacher of German to give to our 
students the first introduction to the reading of philosophic prose. 
I am fully aware that Plato’s Apology and Phaedon offer an ideal 
material such as no modern philosophy does: the acme of artistic 
form and a relative simplicity of thought when compared with our 
more complex modern systems. Still there is a wealth of material 
to choose from. Chapters from Kant, especially on ethics, and 
from Fichte, the philosophical poems of Schiller, selections from 
Schleiermacher’s “‘Reden iiber die Religion,” from Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche would make a most attractive volume. The time 
for starting such a course is in one respect most favorable: every- 
where there is noticeable an aroused interest in philosophy, 
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not only in Europe, for in America, too, the metaphysical yearning 
is awakening from its long slumber that seemed to have befallen 
it since the days of Emerson and the New England transcendental- 
ists. Our youth seems endowed with a new methaphysical sense, 
or at least a new metaphysical need. Could some enterprising 
publisher be found for such a book? Surely the teacher of German 
ought to welcome the opportunity of ministering to this need in his 
field. 
University of Wisconsin 











Notes and News 











Mrs. Martell Elliott Davis, formerly of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has taken charge of the Modern Language 
Department of the Ohio Northern University at Ada, Ohio. 
She is interested in building up the work there in French, German, 
and Spanish and hopes to develop enough interest to bring about 
the formation of advanced classes in these subjects. 


Mr. Ernest James Hall, one of the two newly elected Associate 
Editors of the Journal is a Harvard graduate of 1907. For two 
years he taught in the Philippine Islands, and after his return to 
the States, held positions in the Brockton High School and in the 
Boston High School of Commerce, his principal interest in each 
institution being in Spanish. In 1919 he accepted a call to Sheffield 
Scientific School in the Spanish Department. During the war he 
won a First Lieutenant’s Commission, and later a Captaincy. 


Mr. B. Q. Morgan, the second new member of the board, has 
been for a number of years on the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin. He is the author of a German grammar, has been the 
JouRNAL’s correspondent for two years, and is generally well known 
in the modern language world. 

Wuy WE Protest! 

We wonder how prevalent are the conditions indicated in the 
following statement by an interested and intelligent modern lan- 
guage teacher: 

“The Direct Method could not be used here for these reasons: 

1. The Principal believes we should aim at a reading knowl- 
edge primarily. 

2. The head of a department has not sufficient supervisory 
powers to inaugurate a system and to require it to be carried out. 

3. The teachers are not hired as specialists in any line. They 
must be able to teach a number of subjects. Result, a Latin 
teacher may be drafted to “‘fill in” in French, ora science teacher to 
“take” a class in German on the side. Both these situations we 
have this term. 

4. The rest of the Modern Language teachers (except Spanish) 
lack professional training to carry out the Direct Method in its 
completeness. 

5. We give only a three year course (one two year) in modern 
language. This must prepare for college. 
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6. Our colleges have been calling, in their examinations, for 
much that pertains to the old translation and grammar method. 
7. Our beginners’ classes number from thirty to forty; the 
advanced classes from twenty-five to thirty. Every teacher has 
from five to six classes between nine and one o’clock.”’ 


It is a safe guess that these conditions prevail in three out of 
four high schools in the States. Those indicated under three, four, 
and seven above are most to be regretted. We often rail at the 
public for holding with Shaw’s ironical boutade, “Men who can do 
things, do them; those who can not, teach others,” but when pro- 
fessional educators are so often convicted by implication of accept- 
ing the same doctrine, what can we expect of the layman? It is 
probably true that the amateur in no secondary school branch is as 
hopelessly out of place as in the modern languages, and nowhere 
does the science or mathematics teacher, who is called on to ‘fill 
in,’ do as much harm. So prevalent among school authorities is 
this heresy that we know of one very important city school system 
where one may get into the system by passing an examination in 
one subject, say history, and be put to teaching another, say 
Spanish. It is true that the ambitious and conscientious teacher 
who finds himself in this predicament will often make most 
vigorous efforts to get some suitable training. But there is no 
guarantee of this, and when the shift is only temporary, can he be 
expected to spend time and money in training for a job which is 
imposed on him? It may not be vital for the cause of modern 
language teacher that every school in the country adopt the 
Direct Method. It surely is vital that all who teach these subjects 
should have something more than accidental preparation, that 
they have professional interest in making their work successful, 
and that their schedule be not so overloaded by the size of classes 
and by the number of daily recitations that they have no time or 
energy for oral and written practice. It is easy to agree with the 
view that the modern language teacher’s chief task is to develop 
the ability and the desire to read material of intrinsic value in the 
foreign tongue. It is very difficult, on the other hand, to conceive 
of this being attained effectively without a much greater amount 
of oral and written exercise than can well be got in schools where 
the conditions outlined above exist. What modern language 
teachers must do is to insist upon these facts, not only among them- 
selves, but in faculty meetings, in conferences with school authori- 
ties. It is possible to conceive of a united effort being made by the 
modern language group in a given school or school system to 
arrive at the modification of these conditions. School authorities 
are not utterly deaf to argument and remonstrance. Let us edu- 
cate them in order to alleviate our own handicaps and raise the 
teaching level in our subjects everywhere. 
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NEBRASKA NOTES 

Very interesting accounts of sojourns abroad have been brought 
back to us this fall by Prof. Joseph Alexis of the Spanish Department 
of the University of Nebraska, who has just returned from several 
months of European travel, and by Miss Katherine Brenke, one 
of our American boursiéres in France. 

Prof. Alexis went abroad in March, and after spending some 
time in Paris and on the battle fields of France, entered Spain, 
where for months he enjoyed the proverbial courtesy and genial 
hospitality of the Spanish people as he traveled over their coun- 
try, visiting, among other places, beautiful San Sebastian on the 
sea, Burgos and Valladolid, following the course of the old Roman 
aqueduct at Segovia, enjoying the winding streets of Toledo, the 
medieval walls and towers of Avila, the charming patios of Cor- 
dova, the typical Spanish customs of Seville, the wonderful cathe- 
drals of Burgos, Toledo, Cordova and Seville, the Alhambra 
and Generalife of Granada, and Sagunto, famous because of its 
valiant resistance against Hannibal, and Salamanca, the home of 
so many famous scholars of the middle ages. Prof. Alexis spent 
several months in study at the University of Madrid, and later 
made a side trip into Portugal where he found the University of 
Coimbra in the throes of a students’ strike, a thing not uncommon 
in Portugal, and Lisbon in the midst of political revolt. 

Miss Brenke cites the following interesting incidents in her 
experience as a boursiére: The meeting at New York of the 
twenty American girls who were ready to sail for France with fifty 
French girls who were arriving in America, which event was 
celebrated by a big banquet and other social affairs; then a delight- 
ful passage, a week in Paris, and the months of study at the girls’ 
Lycée in Beauvais, thirty-five miles north of Paris. The American 
boursiéres were given more liberty than the one hundred and ten 
French girls at the Lycée, who are under the strictest kind of 
supervision, even in their recreations, and this freedom and the 
kindness of the French people, who made every effort to make the 
Americans feel at home, resulted in a most delightful year. Dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation some University professors and others 
connected with educational work in Paris gave teas and soirées for 
the American boursiéres, who thus had a chance to meet, among 
others, many professors and students of the Sorbonne. 

A trip to the Alps and Italy during Easter vacation, the cele- 
bration of July 14th in Paris after the school year had closed, 
then England and home, and this happy year of our American 
boursiére had ended. 

A. M.S. 
MAINE NOTES 

Dr. Charles H. Livingston, Ph.D. Harvard, has been appointed 

Professor of Romance Languages in Bowdoin College. He was at 
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one time on the faculty of Haverford, but spent the past year in 
study abroad. 

Many of the smaller High Schools thruout the country because 
of limited teaching facilities have been deterred from attempting 
to offer more than a single modern language. A simple expedient 
to offer two languages without additional expense is being tried 
in the High School of Sterling, Kansas, according to the Weekly 
Bulletin of that city. Spanish will be offered there for the 
first time. It is the plan to have two year courses in both French 
and Spanish, alternating the beginning classes. The modern 
language this year will be first year Spanish and second year 
French; next year there will be second year Spanish and first 
year French. Thus a student, if he so desires, can get two years’ 
training in both languages. 

The Circulo Espanol is a recent addition to the organizations 
of the University of Maine. It was established by the members of 
the Senior class, whose major subject is Spanish, with the coopera- 
tion of the teaching force of the department. Other students inter- 
ested in Spanish have been elected to membership, and are being 
initiated from time to time according to a ritual prepared by 
Professor Peterson. During his initiation the new member is 
conducted into the presence of various representatives of the 
greatness of Spain as exemplified in literature and history, and 
receives from them various counsels and admonitions to guide 
him in his relations to the society. Regular meetings with varied 
programs of a literary character are held every three weeks, and 
are proving to be both enjoyable and profitable to the members. 
The President, Mr. David Gross, is a student with remarkable 
abilities as a linguist. He has had considerable experience in the 
use of the Spanish language both in Spain and in South America, 
and is enthusiastic for its study. 

R. M. P. 
WISCONSIN NOTES 

Prof. Chas. Cestre, who holds the chair of American Civiliza- 
tion and Literature at the Sorbonne, is to be at the University of 
Wisconsin for the second semester of 1921-22. He will offer two 
courses in the Department of Romance Languages, “Explication 
d’Auteurs” (A. Chénier, Lamartine, A. de Vigny, V. Hugo), and 
“La Contribution de la France 4 l’idéal humain,” and probably 
one course in Comparative Literature dealing with The Influence 
of France upon the English Lake Poets. 

Among the changes in personnel in the Department which 
may be of interest are the following: 

Mr. Leopold Cardon has accepted the directorship of French 
in the High Schools of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. R. O. Hoffman has been appointed Associate Professor 
in the State University of Montana. 
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Mr. Luther Pflueger is now in the Department of Romance 
Languages of Grove City College, Pennsylvania, replacing Profes- 
sor Jos. S. Galland, who has been named Associate Professor at 
Syracuse University. 

Mr. Luis Tirapegui, formerly of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Miss Elise Dexter, formerly at the University of Mon- 
tana, have been appointed instructors in Spanish at the University 
of Wisconsin, and Miss Chloe E. Tilden, who was last year at 
San Marcos, Texas, and Miss Jeanne Palisse, coming from Toledo, 
Ohio, have been appointed instructors in French. 

The French scholars are Mlle Marguerite Pons and Mlle 
Marie Louise Bonnet. Mlle Irma de Jans, docteur en philosophie 
et lettres of the University of Brussels, is a graduate student in 
the English Department and Assistant in French. 

Professor Joaquin Ortega has returned to the University of 
Wisconsin, after a year’s leave of absence in which he served as 
director of the Spanish Bureau of the Institute of International 
Education, and was on the faculty of Bryn Mawr. He retains the 
directorship of the Bureau. 

About 70 persons attended the meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Section of the Wisconsin State Teachers Association at 
Milwaukee, November 3, 1921. Miss Laura B. Johnson of the 
University High School at Madison presided, and added not a 
little to the vigor and helpfulness of the meeting. 

In speaking upon “The Message of Dante to the Twentieth 
Century,” Professor Alfonso de Salvio, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, pointed out that whereas the great public figures of Dante’s 
day, lords and princes and captains of industry, are now no more 
than a name to us, if so much, the poor exiled poet Dante, by vir- 
tue of his spiritual legacy to the world, is as vital as he was six 
hundred years ago. His message Mr. de Salvio viewed under three 
aspects, political, educational, and spiritual, showing that Dante 
had advocated the separation of church and state, sung the praises 
of international peace, and eloquently espoused the cause of 
human liberty; and that even for his own day he warned men 
against the over-stressing of the practical, as also the appeal to 
self-interest in education. His most striking message, of course, 
is on the spiritual side, where he sees clearly that sin is its own 
punishment, and that expiation must come not through some 
sudden cleansing, but by the earnest, conscious, regenerative 
effort of the individual soul. 

Miss Harriet Hawley of the Superior High School gave an 
informal talk on her experience with correspondence between her 
pupils and those in some French secondary school. The most 
notable feature to the reporter was the almost pathetic eagerness 
of the French boys and girls, some of whose letters were read, the 
caressing affection with which they appealed for more letters and 
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appreciated those they had already received. Miss Hawley is in no 
sort of doubt as to the benefit which her pupils derive from the 
interchange. Almost more important seems the influence of such 
international undertakings on the traditional insularity of the 
American people: the concept ‘‘France” can never be to those 
young Americans the bloodless abstraction that a “foreign coun- 
try” only too commonly connotes. 

Professor Joaquin Ortega of the University of Wisconsin dis- 
cussed “Linking First Year Spanish with the Humanities,” but 
his constructive suggestions could be applied with very little 
change to almost any other modern foreign language. The 
speaker deplored the emphasis that has been placed upon Spanish 
as a “commercial” language, and recommended various devices 
by which Spanish life and culture could be wrought into the back- 
ground of the pure language work. Desiderata are an especial 
equipment on the part of the teacher, and a new cultural reader 
which should offer suitable material for classroom use. However, 
much can be done by means of maps, photographs, postcards, 
illustrated books, and even objects. Mr. Ortega suggested a 
series of weekly compositions on Spanish topics of cultural charac- 
ter; a series of brief but carefully prepared talks by the teacher 
in Spanish, bearing on Spanish life, literature, art, etc.; the assign- 
ment of a good book in English about Spain, a club where prefer- 
ably cultural matters should be treated, not only by advanced 
students, but even by first year students, in the way of definite 
assignments; exchange of correspondence with Spanish students; 
and, in order to stimulate student interest in Spain and Spanish 
affairs, the issuance of a selected bibliography of good English 
translation from the Spanish, and English books on Spanish sub- 
jects, together with the quoted opinions of leading American and 
English writers on various aspects of Spanish life and thought. 

B. Q. M. 


EXPERIMENTS IN LEARNING LATIN 


We learn that the American Classical League is embarking 
upon a series of experimental tests of Latin Teaching in connec- 
tion with the results on the pupils’ English. The investigators, 
Mason D. Gray of the East High School, Rochester, N. Y., and 
W. L. Carr of Oberlin College, are planning to seek answers to the 
following questions with a view to discovering the true aim in the 
present day teaching of Latin: For what proportion of the pupils 
is the aim legitimate? Are the objects desired actually being 
accomplished? If so, accidentally and aside from their study of 
latin or by design? If the objects desired are not being accom- 
plished, is the aim realizable to any measurable extent? In other 
words, this is an attempt at an objective appraisal of the aims and 
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values in the study of Latin as it is or as it should be taught, in line 
with the similar investigations in other subjects. Teachers of 
Modern Languages, who are aware of the fact that the value of 
almost every subject in the school curriculum is being re-examined 
by the upholders of the more recent educational doctrines, will 
watch this investigation with a great deal of interest. It might be 
perhaps more to the point if we were able to stage a similar inquiry. 
In fact, as readers of the October JouRNAL will recall, the possibil- 
ity of such an investigation is now being considered. To the 
observer of such matters the great difficulty seems to lie in finding 
investigators who are at the same time experienced in language 
teaching, in experimental psychology, and in the very complicated 
process of estimating the value of the yields from a given set of ex- 
periments or measurements. 

It seems apparent that in a given school or school system, 
much may be done by the adoption of similar types of examinations 
intended to test knowledge in certain specific directions. Such 
uniform tests must, of course, be graded in a uniform manner, 
and the results should not fail to show which way the danger lies. 
The observer, however, so far from being hostile to such an investi- 
gation as the one mentioned above, hopes that it will yield some- 
thing of positive value, profitable not only to teachers of Latin 
but to teachers of languages in general. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The October meeting of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Modern Lan- 
guage Association took place on Saturday, October 29th. 

Dr. J. F. L. Raschen is now the head of the newly organized 
department of Modern Languages in the University of Pittsburgh, 
in which are combined the former German and Romance Depart- 
ments. 

Dr. Walter Wabequble, who recently received a Ph.D. from 
the University of Wisconsin, has joined the Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Among Pittsburgh teachers to attend courses during the sum- 
mer were Miss B. L. Henry of the University, at the Sorbonne; 
J. R. Lovell and Mrs. F. Lohstoeter, Middlebury College. 

From the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania state, M. L. A. for 
October we gleaned the following paragraphs on French Secondary 
Schools by Professor Emile Malakis of the University of Penn- 
sylvania: 

Access to the schools is not easy to the visitor not duly accred- 
ited. A recommendation is nevessary from either a foreign Univer- 
sity or from the American University Union to the Rector of the 
Academy of Paris, who has his office at the Sorbonne. The Rec- 
tor’s reception is rather formal]: a short cordial speech of welcome, 
and an announcement that the Proviseurs (Principals) of the differ- 
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ent schools will be notified. Two or three days must elapse before 
the visitor may present himself to the Proviseur of the school he 
desires to visit; then, another cordial welcome, an explanation of 
the school system, and an introduction to the professors in charge 
of the subject or subjects in which the visitor is interested. 

An extensive literature on the subject of the organization of 
French Secondary Schools exists in America. One change is to be 
noticed with regard to the articulation of primary and secondary 
school instruction, and this is of importance to modern language 
teachers. Previous to January 8, 1917, the modern languages were 
the only subjects begun in the elementary schools and continued 
in the secondary schools. The order of January 8, 1917, does away 
with all modern language teaching in elementary classes, so that 
the system of secondary education has become completely inde- 
pendent. 

German, English, Italian and Russian are the modern lan- 
guages offered in the secondary schools. English and German are 
the modern languages most studied, with English in the lead. 

Much formal grammar and translation from and into the for- 
eign language were the means employed for instruction every- 
where in France until 1902 when the whole subject was revised 
and the practises of the German reformers were adopted and 
formulated in the instructions of Nov. 15, 1901. There can be no 
doubt as to what is to be taught and how it is to be taught, since 
the instructions are more than explicit as to subject matter and 
method. . Messrs. J. Firmery and E. Hovelaque, general inspectors, 
for the enlightenment of teachers, explained the direct method in 
lectures held at the Sorbonne in 1908. These instructions prevail 
today in spite of adverse criticism, and France should be recognized 
as the leader of the world in the advocacy of the direct method. 

Lack of space will permit only one example of the direct 
method in action. Lycée Louis le Grand, third year class. Num- 
ber of pupils, 35. The class is conducted in English. To enliven 
the class a practical conversation is introduced by the teacher 
on the subject of “getting up in the morning.” A few jokes and 
proverbs are introduced @ propos. They are explained, if there is 
any difficulty, in English first; if there is a misunderstanding, 
French is introduced. After arousing the interest of the class, 
reading is taken up. The reader consists of selections in prose 
and verse; it is not annotated and is prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the program of May 31,1902. While reading, the teacher 
asks for the meaning of certain words, and supplements this with 
grammatical questions. Irregular verbs, such as: fight, fought; 
blow, blew; rise, rose; call for immediate comparison with similar 
forms, such as: buy, bought; seek, sought; fly, flew; etc. After the 
reading, a short passage from Macbeth was given as an exercise 
in dictation as well as a passage to memorize for the next session. 
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The class ended with a brief conversation on the play. I do not 
know whether this was a model class, but it serves as a good 
example of method in teaching. Most impressive is the command 
of the foreign tongue by the teachers. This is due to the rigid 
professional requirements, as well as foreign residence. The mini- 
mum qualifications of a candidate to teach are: (a) a bachelor’s 
degree, (b) two or three years of University or Normal School 
training, (c) foreign residence. The holder of the licence, i.e., one 
who has met the foregoing requirements, may attain a higher 
grade by passing a severe competitive examination. 

The number of hours devoted to the study of modern foreign 
languages is also of interest. During the first two years, the time 
allotted is five hours per week. Third year, four hours. Fourth 
year, Classical section, three to four hours; others, five hours. 
Fifth year, Classical section, two hours; others, seven hours. 
Sixth year, same as fifth year. Seventh year, two to three hours. 
The instruction is systematic. Conversation and grammar are 
stressed during the first two years. During third and fourth 
years, reading plays the principal réle, but conversation is not 
neglected. Reading and Conversation constitute the program 
of the last three years, with emphasis on literature, geography, 
history, science, criticism and philosophy. 


The Romance Section of the Central Division of the M. L. A., 
which meets at Iowa State University December 28, 29, and 30th 
will discuss primarily three questions: first, Teacher preparation 
in connection with training; second, Adoption of a phonetic alpha- 
bet for French alone; third, A resolution offered at the last meeting 
of the Section to the effect that a certain amount of foreign residence 
and study should be required of all candidates for a Doctor’s 
degree in Romance. It is evident that all three of these questions, 
while of particular immediate interest to college teachers, are 
capable of very useful development, and it is hoped that there will 
be animated discussion. 


MICHIGAN NOTES 


The Michigan Association of Modern Language Teachers held 
its annual meeting on October 27th with the president Gordon E. 
Van Loon of Highland Park High School, presiding. The papers 
offered were, Direction of Memory Work in the First Two Years of 
Language Instruction, D. M. Gilbert, Albion College; a Psycho- 
logical and Pedagogical] basis for the Modern Language Course, 
E. B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Languages, Cleveland; The 
Place of Modern Languages in the High School, A. H. Chamberlin, 
Secretary of the California Teachers’ Council, San Francisco. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association is Professor A. G. 
Canfield of the University of Michigan. 
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The October issue of the English Journal, Modern Languages, 
has been received. This publication, the successor of Modern 
Language Teaching, now edited by E. A. Craddock, seems to be 
assuming a more strictly professional character than in the earlier 
volumes. The present issue has an article by Professor Ferriére, a 
Swiss school authority, entitled Les Types psychologiques et 
Enseignement des Langues, an exposition of the modern lan- 
guage situation in the United States by Gwendoline Davies, 
evidently an English teacher now a resident in America, news from 
France, brief reviews of recent text books, and various news items. 
Miss Davies is impressed by the number of students who are 
working their way through school, by the fact that about half our 
high school pupils get only two years’ instruction in a foreign 
language, by what she considers a tendency to crowd pupils begin- 
ning a Modern Language, and by the situation as regards German. 


Applications for American Field Service Fellowships in French 
Universities for 1922-23 should reach the secretary, Dr. I. L. 
Kandel, 522, 5th Ave., New York, early in 1922. These fellowships, 
twenty-five in number, of the value of $200.00 plus 10,000 francs, 
are tenable for one year and are awarded in practically all subjects 
of University study. Successful candidates are assigned to a 
French University. To be eligible, a candidate must be a citizen 
of the United States, between the ages of twenty and thirty, a 
graduate of a college or professional school of good character, and 
be able to use French books. Applications should be sent to Dr. 
Kandel, who will reply at once to requests for further information. 


Esther Marhofer, appointed to a fellowship in France from the 
University of Chicago, to the Ecole Normale at Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, reports that the college year is beginning most propitiously 
there. Her comrade, Marjorie Ellis, who had been designated for 
a lycée has, because of her excellent knowledge of French, been 
transferred to the Ecole Normale. This institution is of recent 
construction, and, besides finding the academic surroundings 
satisfactory, the American girls have first go at the shower baths 
from 6:45 to 7:00 every morning. 

It seems to be generally true that graduates of American 
colleges, who enter the French Lycées, find it very hard to adapt 
themselves to the conditions, because of the youth of the French 
girls, from whom these institutions are intended. On the other 
hand, in the Normal Schools, though conditions there are some- 
what new and strange, they find a much more satisfactory state ot 
affairs and an entire willingness on the part of the officers to grant 
them the personal liberty and the freedom from restrictions, 
without which life in a French institution might prove to be very 
onerous. 
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RECENT FRENCH Books 

The Comité France-Amérique have appointed a committee 
to select and report the title of the best book appearing in France 
in each month in the following fields: the novel, general history 
and politics, economics, poetry and art, literary criticism, philoso- 
phy, jurisprudence, medical science, and foreign travel. The 
selecting committee has ten members as follows: MM. G. Hano- 
taux, Maurice Barrés, Emile Boutroux, Henry Bordeaux of 
the French Academy, Alfred Croisset of the Institute, F. Lar- 
naude, Dean of the Faculty of Law of the University of Paris, Sou- 
chon of the Institute, Jos. Bertrand of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, L. Gillet of the Musée de Chaalis, L. Jaray, Director 
General of the Comité France-Amérique. 

Subscriptions for the books thus selected may be forwarded 
through the Schoenhof Book Co., 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. at 
$10.00 for a one year membership, which entitles the subscriber to 
receive twelve volumes annually. The first four works of fiction 
selected by the committee were: Pour moi seule by André Corthis, 
La Résurrection de la chair by Henry Bordeaux, L’Ile heureuse 
by Avesnes, L’Amour et le secret by André Beaunier. 


NoTEs FROM IOWA 

The Modern Language Section of the I. S. T. A. met at Des 
Moines, Friday, November 4th. Professor Charles E. Young of 
the State University and Miss Amy Crabbe of Council Bluffs were 
re-elected as chairman and secretary for the year 1921-22. A com- 
mittee of five was appointed to consider the question of forming a 
state association to affiliate with the M. L. T. This committee 
was empowered to act for the section without waiting for the next 
meeting. Syllabi for the courses in first and second year French 
and Spanish in the high schools of the state were then presented 
and adopted. The remainder of the meeting was spent in the 
reading and discussion of papers. 

Professor R. E. House, formerly of the University of Minne- 
sota, has joined the faculty of the State University of Iowa as 
professor of Spanish. 

Professor Stephen H. Bush has returned from conducting a 
large party of tourists through the Mediterranean countries, 
Egypt and Palestine. He has resumed his duties as Head of the 
Romance Department of the State University. 

Enrollment in the department is, as last year, over 1500, but 
with a different distribution. Spanish has ceased to gain at the ex- 
pense of French, the number in second year classes is somewhat 
smaller and the numbers in advanced and graduate classes greatly 
increased. 

Last spring, members of the French and Spanish classes at the 
State University gave a joint theatrical performance. The French 
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play was ‘“‘Le Malade Imaginaire,” while the Spanish students put 
on a dramatic version of José, prepared by themselves. 

Professor Elizabeth Bedford of Simpson College has returned to 
her post after a summer spent in study and travel abroad. 

There have been a number of changes in the Romance staff at 
Grinnell College. Students of the department recently put on a 


successful performance of a French play. 
Cc. %. %. 
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A Trio oF FRENCH GRAMMARS 


GRAM MAIRE FRANCAISE. By E. B. pE SAUZE AND HARRIET 
M. True, John C. Winston Co., Chicago, Philadelphia, To- 
ronto, cprt. 1920. 


INDUCTIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Wit.1Am W. Lams, 
New York, The Macmillan Co. 1921. 


As a result of much discussion over the ‘direct method’ certain 
principles have come to be looked upon as especially conducive to 
efficient teaching of modern languages. Among them are the use 
of the foreign tongue in the class room and inductive teaching of 
grammar. That the two principles do not necessarily work in the 
same direction becomes clear when one meets two books as differ- 
ent as the two discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The first one is a reference grammar, intended for the second 
and third year work of high school students, who have used before 
some such book as the ‘Cours Pratique de Fran¢gais pour Commen- 
¢ants’ by Mr. de Sauzé, published in the previous year. It cham- 
pions the use of the foreign tongue as a medium of instruction. 
The second is a beginners’ book, but so arranged as to offer 
material for two consecutive years of high school, with the gram- 
matical material collected in an appendix for reference. It puts 
inductive teaching foremost. 


I 


Mr. de Sauzé, in his earlier book, had already used the French 
language exclusively for the treatment of grammar, a system that 
he considers very efficient. Believing that grammar should be 
taught inductively, he let the rules follow a text crowded with 
examples. Translation from English into French had been limited 
to one out of four exercises, and there were other features of direct 
method minus phonetics. As it goes with elementary books, the 
arrangement according to topics had not been rigorously system- 
atic, and exhaustiveness was avoided on purpose. 

The new book is built on different principles. The ‘inductive’ 
feature has disappeared. ‘The material is arranged in a logical 
order.’’—‘‘The grammar is complete.’’—It is to be ‘“‘a reference 
book as well as a text book.” —“It is clear.”—Examples are “all 
. . . based upon the expressions and the vocabulary with which 
the student has become familiar during his first year.”” Nothing 
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new therefore:—‘Each division or subdivision contains a set of 
exercises both in French and English into French.” The outstand- 
ing feature is the use of the French language in the rules, the 
examples, and the questionnaires on grammar,—missing in nine 
chapters, however. 

To what extent are the promises of the preface as to order, 
completeness, clearness and full exercise material fulfilled in the 
book? 

The ‘logical order’ is according to parts of speech, morphology 
and syntax interlocking. The study of sound and orthography, 
as well as that of words is disregarded. The various determina- 
tive adjectives precede the pronouns; the adverb follows the verb; 
this causes confusion in the treatment of words that are used in 
any of the three functions. Only six indefinite adjectives are 
given in their proper place. Among the pronouns one finds some 
more. Awucun and nul are given under the caption “quelques 
pronoms indéfinis invariables” in ch. XX, I, 5, with the examples: 
“nul homme n’est venu; aucun éléve n’a pu répondre.”’!! In the 
same chapter, under II, “quelques pronoms variables,’’ we have 
aucun again! Example: “Je ne connais aucune histoire.” Under 
III, no caption, we meet once more aucun and nul, both as adjec- 
tive and pronoun with no other explanation than that nul is 
stronger. Autre, plusieurs, tel and tout, all occurring for the first 
time, make up the rest of the paragraph. Only for tout are the 
various uses explained. Tout and méme occur again under the 
adverb. There are no cross references, nor does the Index refer 
to all those scattered items. 

Between the Pronouns and the Adverb we find the Verb, 
chapters XXI-XXXIII. The general principle of arrangement is 
not very evident. Nomenclature and classification are antiquated ; 
we still have the ‘passé indéfini’ in spite of its having disappeared 
in the schools of France, and recevoir is a regular verb. There is 
considerable confusion. The conditional is called a mood. It is 
consequently not counted among the ‘quatre temps simples;’ 
neither are the two simple subjunctives. But immediately after, 
in the same chapter, the conditional anterior and the two com- 
pound subjunctives are counted among the ‘sept temps composés..’ 
In another chapter the conditional, conditional anterior and 
imperative are enumerated under the general heading ‘Indicatif.’ 
Puzzling inconsistencies abound also in the remaining chapters of 
the book. 

Completeness can hardly be claimed under these conditions. 
Omissions are numerous. Under the Pronoun nothing is said 
about the reflexives. Little is found in ch. XXX under “‘Verbe 4 la 
forme réfléchie.” The impersonal use of the reflexive, and similar 
topics are passed over in silence. The French preference for the 
reflexive as compared with the passive is mentioned under “emploi 
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de la forme passive.’”’ The conditional sentence is treated in 
a scanty and disconnected way. The cases of the present or 
imperfect in the result clauses are ignored. The use of the Imper- 
fect with depuis is not mentioned, nor the use of the imperfect, 
pluperfect and conditional in a clause dependent upon a verb in a 
past tense, especially in the case of indirect discourse in the past. 

The claim of clearness is not always substantiated in the word- 
ing of the rules. “Le partitif’”’ is disposed of by saying that “‘some”’ 
and “any” are translated by “de+definite article’; or by en: 
“Quand” “some” ou “any n’est pas suivi d’un nom, c’est un pro- 
nom personnel; on |’exprime par ‘en’.’”” This may be expedient, 
but nothing has been explained. ‘Some’ or ‘any’ may be translated 
by quelque, aucun, etc. aside from other possibilities. Definition 
by analogy with the English is all too common: ‘“‘Le passé défini 
correspond ‘au past’ en anglais, excepté dans les cas ot il faut 
employer le passé indéfini.”” Not sometimes the imperfect too? 
“Le conditionnel correspond a la forme anglaise would ou should.” 
No caution as to other ways of translating those two dangerous 
little words, except in case of ‘‘si indiquant une condition.” But 
apart from that, some rules fail to convince, e.g.: ‘‘certains verbes 
ne prennent pas de pronom personnel régime, tels que: . . . 
s’habituer, . . . s’accoutumer, .. . venir, . . . ” yet seis given 
as a personal pronoun in the same chapter. 

In the exercise material, contrary to the claim of the preface, 
the preponderance of English sentences for translation is evident 
at a glance. Of the thirty-seven chapters, six are without any 
exercises; seven have only English sentences, two French material 
only. In the remaining twenty-one chapters the English into 
French exercises predominate. The ground is not very thoroughly 
covered. Occasionally some topic inside of a chapter is left with- 
out exercises. Only on thirty-seven irregular verbs is drill pro- 
vided for. 

The grammar proper is followed by an appendix on preposi- 
tions, and various ways of rendering them, remarks on verbal 
synonyms, and lists of irregular verbs. 

The vocabularies could be more complete, especially in the line 
of idioms: ‘cold’ gives only ‘faire froid’; ‘sleep,’ ‘hunger,’ and 
other favorite pitfalls are absent. I did not notice them else- 
where. The index is decidedly too short and incomplete for a 
book that is to be used as a reference grammar. 


II 


The qualities which are missing in the book by de Sauzé and 
True,—consistency, thoroughness and completeness—, are quite 
distinctive of the ‘Inductive French Grammar’ by W. W. Lamb. 
It is a ponderous book of 628 pp., in rather small print. Grammar 
is taught in English. The inductive method is not only profess- 
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edly, but actively adhered to. The learner is made to draw his own 
conclusions from the examples given, by means of well devised 
questions; the rule is stated afterwards, almost without exception 
in very clear and concise form. Analogy with English is freely 
resorted to, which is objectionable only when one pretends to teach 
grammar more effectively by eliminating the mother-tongue as 
a medium. Some of the devices used by Mr. Lamb are particu- 
larly ingenious; as e.g., when he distinguishes the compound past 
from the imperfect in addition to the accepted definitions, by 
likening the former to a snapshot, the latter to a moving picture. 
Another useful device is the ‘map’ into which various cases calling 
for the indicative or subjunctive in dependent clauses are drawn, 
distant or close to the border line dividing the two territories, as 
the case may be. What does not lend itself to inductive teaching 
is stated as a fact, much of it under the guise of ‘idioms and reg- 
imens,’ a standing feature of all the lessons from the tenth on. In 
this way the never-enough-to-be-drilled-upon topic of infinitives 
after verbs is, among other things, given insistent attention almost 
from the start. Whether the rather large number of new words—in 
some cases nearly fifty—introduced in each lesson is equally com- 
mendable seems doubtful. 

Exercise material is unusually abundant, and of every con- 
ceivable kind. Every fifth lesson is devoted to review, with ques- 
tions on grammar and references to earlier lessons. Idioms and 
regimens are drilled by means of a ‘model of conversation’ with 
various combinations of affirmative and negative questions with 
affirmative and negative answers. The connected French passages 
of lessons XXI-XXX are based on Daudet’s Derniére Classe; 
the remaining lessons have dialogs between various Americans 
taking a trip to France, and deal with daily incidents. 

As to the general plan: The grammatical material is distributed 
over fifty lessons, of which thirty are meant for the first year; they 
are obtainable as a separate book with corresponding vocabulary. 
The topics treated in this part are the various articles, the partitive 
in an unusually good presentation, carefully graded; most pro- 
nouns, but not two object personal pronouns used with the same 
verb; only gui and que relative and ce demonstrative; all tenses 
of the verb, with the present subjunctive introduced in lesson XXI, 
at the same time as the imperfect. But the subjunctive is used 
only after pour que, bien que; after vouloir, désirer, falloir; after 
content and faché; and as third person imperative. The three 
regular conjugations appear fairly early, and twenty irregular 
verbs by and by. 

The topics reserved for later lessons are, notably: a closer study 
of nouns; drill on numerals, in addition to the expressions of time 
and date of the first part; the relative position of the conjunctive 
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object pronouns; demonstratives and relatives; intransitive verbs 
with ére, past participle with avoir, pronominal verbs and recipro- 
cal expressions; -er verbs with stem variation, treated as ‘ortho- 
graphical peculiarities’; the subjunctive in full, with considerable 
space devoted to it. The average lesson in the first part has seven 
pages, in the second part nearly twice that amount. 

The lessons are followed by an appendix restating concisely 
the topics treated in the book. There are verb tables; lists of 
irregular verbs, with the stem varying -er verbs treated as irregu- 
lar, a new departure that deserves commendation; various models 
of conversation; a list of verb idioms and regimens. Finally 
vocabularies, with feminine words in italics, with phonetic tran- 
scription and references to the text; and a fairly complete topic 
index. 

The reviewer has noticed some inconsistencies and oversights, 
chiefly in the treatment of pronunciation. Syllabication is treated 
in the preface according to letters instead of sounds, as we would 
expect from what precedes. ‘Diphthongs and triphthongs’ are 
said to “‘blend into single syllables, though not all of them blend 
into single sounds.” If they blend into single sounds they should 
not be called diphthongs, but rather digraphs. Transcription 
exercises on words, some of which contain silent, other pronounced 
final consonants, at a time when the rule about finals has not yet 
been given, are not likely to be very encouraging for the beginner. 
Stress and quantity are treated in the preface on pronunciation, 
but nothing is said about pitch, which is so important in French, 
and indispensable if the stress is shifted in imitation of Parisian 
speech, as recommended by Mr. Lamb. {zanlvwapa] seems odd as 
an illustration of the three consonant rule for mute e. In the les- 
sons pronunciation is disregarded in formulating rules, e.g., that 
on the formation of the plural. The inflectional forms of irregular 
verbs are transcribed beyond the first thirty lessons. But when we 
come to the phonetically interesting -er verbs having ‘orthographi- 
cal peculiarities,’ the transcription ceases. ‘Two consecutive mute 
e’s are said to be unpronounceable, yet we have them in recevoir 
and other verbs. In dealing with verbs in -cer the misprints: je 
commencais; nous commencons spoil the only examples given, on 
page 75. 

These are minor points that may be corrected in a subsequent 
edition. They do not detract much from the solid qualities of the 
book. 

ERWIN ESCHER 

Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas 
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THE NEW FRASER AND SQUAIR FRENCH GRAMMARI 
Complete Course with New Exercises in Part I. By A. CoLE- 
MAN. D. C. Heath & Co. 1921. IX+564 pp. 

After some months of delay there appeared last spring a text 
that will be welcomed by many teachers, a revised edition of the 
long popular and successful Fraser and Squair grammar. The 
older editions are so well known that the simplest way to describe 
the new may be to make comparisons. 

The division into two parts, the use of phonetic symbols as an 
aid to pronunciation, and the original grammatical material and 
paragraph numbering have been retained. The French Reader 
has wisely been omitted. There are now many good readers on 
the market. Among the attractive new features are numerous 
illustrations representing French street scenes, monuments and 
works of art, a map of France and a good selection of useful class 
room expressions. 

Part I, as in former editions, presents the essentials of grammar 
with exercises in thirty-nine lessons followed by eleven short 
anecdotes also with exercises. Part II, as in other editions, con- 
stitutes a detailed reference grammar with a section dealing with 
verbs and provided with exercises that have been improved by 
slight revision. 

It is in the exercises of Part I, 1 to 39 that the greatest changes 
and improvements have been made. The old exercises have been 
replaced by new and copious ones embodying the best ideas of the 
direct method. Following the grammatical matter of each lesson 
isa vocabulary. This is an improvement, for in the older editions 
these lesson vocabularies ceased after the nineteenth. Some of 
them are too long and there is some repetition of words, perhaps 
intentional, but they are made up of useful words and expressions 
and contain many common forms of irregular verbs. Then follows 
a French text connected in thought but with sentences numbered 
for ready reference. The exercises that make up the remainder 
of the lesson exemplify the subject matter of the lesson and are 
based on the French text. These exercises are of all sorts: ques- 
tions, answers for which questions are to be supplied, composition, 
blanks to be filled in, mutations, and of especial value, exercises 
dealing with pronunciation. These latter, by calling the student’s 
attention to the several ways in which a sound may be represented 
in normal spelling, develop a set of rules for spelling and thus afford 
an antidote for a serious defect in the introductory pages on pro- 
nunciation that has unfortunately been carried over from the 
original edition. Many helpful notes add to the usefulness of the 
exercises. Great care seems to have been used not to anticipate 
in the exercises, in other words, not to include in them matters 
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not yet treated in the lessons. All teachers will find features in 
the exercises that they like, but it is not probable that many teach- 
ers will like everything they find there or have time to make use of 
so much material. 

This expansion of the exercises and the insertion of six review 
lessons emphasizing the importance of vocabulary building have 
increased the number of pages in Part I by seventy-six, but by 
dropping the selections for reading the total number of pages in the 
book is increased by only thirteen. Dropping the reader also 
means a reduction in the number of words in the general vocabu- 
laries from about 2500 to about 1750. 

As already noted, the grammatical matter remains unchanged, 
but some useful notes have been added that supply some needed 
information or call attention to points the student might easily 
overlook. An example of this sort of note is found in §99, 3, p. 
114 which explains a detail in regard to the use of prepositions 
with infinitives that the student might find in his reading and 
consider inconsistent with the rule. The note on §43, p. 43 might 
well have included a reference to Part II for an exact statement of 
the matter in question. The note to $116, 3, p. 129 could well add 
that when sz is found with the future or conditional it means 
whether. The notes on /’on (p. 87, p. 135) might add that the use of 
l is optional, not obligatory. The note on parler frangais (p. 127) 
should have appeared on page 41, A, 2, sentences 2, 3 where the stu- 
dent first meets this expression. A note on §68, p. 72 to the effect 
that with negatives si often replaces aussi would have been proper. 
A discrepancy left over from the unrevised part of the old edition 
seems to be found in the statement in the note to §8, p. 4 that 
distinctions such as half long vowels are best omitted in elementary 
work, and the statement at the head of the piece of transcription 
on page 12 that in unstressed syllables the sign (:) indicates half 
long. A very minor criticism is to suggest that the insertion of the 
trivial rime “A Paris, 4 Paris” in Lesson XXIV (p. 136) with 
the injunction “Learn” seems pointless. 

The book is a frank compromise between the extreme direct 
method type and the older types, for though the exercises lend 
themselves to the former method, the body of the text is in English. 
There is no attempt at banishing English from the class room, but 
simple class directions in French are gradually introduced. As was 
true of the early editions, the proof reading seems to have been 
exceedingly well done. The binding, paper and press work leave 
nothing to be desired. 

There is reasonable doubt as to the correctness of the assertion 
made in the preface (p. iv) that the thirty-nine lessons of Part I 
can be completed in two semesters by High School seniors or by 
College freshmen. It might be done by doing only portions of the 
exercises, or by a small and industrious class in the hands of a 
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skilled teacher. The average teacher with an average class and 
trying, as is usually the case, to do some additional reading and 
learn a goodly list of irregular verbs would find the task difficult 
indeed. But this is no criticism of the book. It is not one to be 
raced through, and more time given to it will be well spent. 

In short the reviser and publishers have given us in new and 
vastly improved form a long tested grammar that has been and 
can be used by all sorts of teachers in all sorts of classes. Older 
teachers will use it with fresh pleasure and younger teachers will 
be guilty of a sin of omission if they fail to become acquainted with 
it. 

CHARLES E. YOUNG 

The University of Iowa 
A SPANISH READER with Exercises. By WILLIAM HANSSLER, 

Louisiana State Normal School and CLARENCE E. PARMENTER, 

University of Chicago. 260 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

1920. 

This new text, intended presumably for beginners, contains 
interesting reading material which is partly original and partly 
derived from Spanish and Spanish-American authors. In the 
latter case, the texts have been simplified and adapted to class use. 
The distinguishing feature of the book is its variety. The first 
part includes anecdotes and stories, old and new, almost entirely 
in dialogue form, which furnish good examples of simple, colloquial 
style. These selections lend themselves readily to conversational 
exercises, and the vocabulary is practical. The second part deals 
chiefly with outstanding incidents of Spanish-American history, 
important historical figures and industries of Spanish-America. 
The third part is devoted to brief sketches of Velazquez and Mu- 
rillo, Lope de Vega, Calderén de la Barca, the romances of chivalry, 
Cervantes, Don Quijote, a résumé of the plot of La vida es sueno, 
and an abstract of Don Quixote’s adventure with the wind-mills. 
The authors have displayed good judgment in the choice of 
topics offered. The volume is well printed, well bound and has 
attractive illustrations. 

Each reading selection is made the basis for language study. 
The grammar is reviewed in a fairly systematic fashion by means 
of filling-in and substitution exercises and the questions are so 
arranged as to lead naturally to free composition, which is con- 
stantly emphasized. 

Unfortunately the text is marred by a number of misprints, 
infelicitous expressions and mistakes, some of which may be noted 
here. The word segtin, pp. iv-v, in the sense of an ‘extract from’ is 
not good Spanish, and the same is true of tomado, p. v, used with 
the same meaning. Eguivale should be replaced by se aplica in 
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the same phrase: (Qué palabra equivale a una persona que no 
puede hablar? p. 6,1. 1. For cuando los pone read cuando se los 
pone, p. 8,1. 2. Other corrections are cémo for como, p. 30, 1. 27; 
Qué dijo la primera al revisor, p. 33, 1. 18; muerta for muerto, p. 
39, 1. 22; Bajo qué condicién, p. 42, 1. 6; cémo for como, p. 55, Ll. 30; 
siguientes, p. 60, 1. 31; silla de manos, p. 181, 1. 28; cémo for como, 
p. 183, 1. 10; ffe for fie, p. 188, 1. 8; del, p. 192, l. 14; se les helé la 
sangre, vocab. p. 241, and volverse loco, ‘to turn crazy,’ vocab. p. 260. 

The negative no is omitted in the phrase El ratén mds viejo dijo 
nada, p. 44, 1. 15; antes de ayer should be anteayer, p. 46, 1. 30; the 
latter part of the Jos paseos mas hermosos no sélo de la América sino 
tambien de Europa might read more logically del mundo entero, p. 
76,1. 11. No molestad, p. 83, 1. 29, is incorrect. Medellin is one 
of the important cities of Colombia, but Antioquia, not Antioquia, 
hardly deserves such a classification, p. 108, /. 15. The large 
commercial city near the mouth of the Magdalena is Barranquilla, 
not Baranquilla, p. 108, /. 17. Shakespeare and Cervantes died 
on the same date, but not on the same day, p. 193, /. 20. The 
phrase No habta caballo en el mundo requires a dependent clause in 
the subjunctive, p. 196, /. 15. 

The authors state that ‘“‘words identical in spelling and meaning 
in both languages and a few words easily understood from the 
context have been omitted” in the vocabulary and that “students 
should be trained to be as independent of the vocabulary as possi- 
ble.” We can all subscribe to the latter statement, but we have a 
right to insist that all words which do not fall within these groups 
shall be included and that words having a somewhat similar form 
and different meaning in the two languages shall be included. 
On this basis, the vocabulary is both incomplete and defective. 
A few of the unjustifiable omissions are por encima de, p. 11, l. 3; 
compra, p. 19, l. 1; vaya, interj., p. 25, 1. 5; de una vez, p. 39; 1. 17; 
registrar, p. 39, 1. 20; asistir, with the meaning ‘to attend,’ p. 40, 
l. 6; con que not con qué, p. 40, 1. 15; a ver! p. 44, 1. 29; torpe, p. 61, 
l. 19; aguja, p. 61, 1. 22; reponer, p. 69, 1. 13; brotar, p. 79, 1. 28; 
azotea, p. 79, 1. 30; a nado, p. 81, 1. 5; informe, p. 110, 1. 22; sobre, 
p. 126, 1. 14. 

We have a right to expect that a student should use his brain 
in translating a foreign text, but we cannot blame him for feeling 
helpless when he fails to find an explanation for new idioms in the 
notes or vocabulary, and when he discovers that the meanings giv- 
en in the vocabulary are inadequate or ridiculous when applied to a 
particular sentence. Here are a few of the phrases included in this 
book which would prove unintelligible to a student if he were 
forced to rely upon the vocabulary. Liueve cada vez mas, p. 9,1. 9; 
traigo los hdbitos blancos, p. 12, l. 4 (traer, ‘to bring, fetch, carry’); 
alos pocos dtas, p. 21,1. 1; nota should be translated ‘bill,’ p. 21, /. 
1; ¢De qué te sirve? p>. 22,1. 24; querta mucho a sus hijitos (querer, 
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‘to want, desire, will’) p. 26, /. 18; poner, p. 39, 1. 14; ya la cure, ya 
la mate (ya, ‘already, now’) p. 41, /. 20; el hijo mayor debta quedarse 
con la mitad (quedar, ‘to stay, remain’) p. 45, /. 4; and the transla- 
tion of desollar, ‘to skin,’ applied to St. Bartholomew, seems hardly 
respectful, p. 49,/.13. A student without the guidance of a vocab- 
ulary might translate conveniente by ‘convenient’ in the phrase La 
economta es conveniente hasta en las cosas mds pequenas, p. 63, l. 
14. jOjald que fuera verdad! In the same way, cuartel general 
might be ‘general barracks’ and templo mayor the ‘oldest church,’ 
p. 79, 1. 3 and 6. 

To translate Los fieles desembocaron, we find the meanings 
desembocar, ‘to flow, empty,’ p. 103, /. 29, and the translation for 
racimo in the phrase se despenaban racimos de gente, p. 104, 1. 1, 
smacks of slang. IJrguiéndose, p. 104, /. 11, is listed, but not the 
infinitive. Dice en sus adentros, p. 107, l. 6, is apparently to be 
translated ‘He says in his innermost thoughts. Galleta, p. 114, 
1. 16, is merely ‘ship biscuit,’ but sometimes has chocolate icing. 
Parecerse is given no special meaning, p. 134, /. 28. We learn that 
Bello became acquainted with almost todos los ramos del saber 
humano, and ramo is translated ‘bouquet,’ p. 144, /. 26. Romance, 
p. 171, 1. 17, should be entered in the vocabulary with the meaning 
‘ballad,’ and the title of Lope’s play E/ perro del hortelane, p. 
171, /. 20, should be translated. To translate the phrase Ponte en 
oraci6n en el espacio que yo voy a entrar, p. 199, l. 6, we find the 
misleading entry, espacio, ‘space, place.’ Special attention should 
be called to archaisms such as dél, p. 178, 1. 3; deste, p. 179, 1. 25; 
and some explanatory notes should accompany the passages taken 
from La vida es sueno. 

With a corrected text and complete and accurate vocabulary 
this new Reader will undoubtedly find many friends. 

J. P. WickERSHAM CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 
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REVIEW OF A REVIEW—A ReEpLy To Mr. GETCHEV 
Managing Editor MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

Chateaubriand said: “La critique n’a jamais tué ce qui doit 
vivre et l’éloge n’a jamais fait vivre ce qui doit mourir.””. Neverthe- 
less, it has been generally and rightly admitted that the verdict 
of the critic has a great influence upon the career of a work of the 
intellect; perhaps not so great upon the length of its existence, but 
surely upon the character and the extent of its influence. It has 
been, therefore, taciily agreed that the critic should make a 
thorough study of the work he is reviewing and render an impar- 
tial judgment. The author, on the other hand, who may be 
considered partial, is expected to keep silent. This is as it should 
be. But it seems to me that when the author is convinced that 
his book has been treated unfairly he must be allowed to protest. 
Such is my case. I feel that the review of my Exercices Frangais 
published in the April issue of the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
does not comply with the above principle, and I beg permission 
to reply. 

The reviewer writes: “Vocabulary is taught through questions 
and answers.” . . . Asimple glance at the ‘‘Table des Matiéres” 
Exercices de Vocabulaire, will show that this statement is inaccu- 
rate. Vocabulary is taught through equivalents, antonyms, asso- 
ciation of ideas, definitions and derivatives. A few exercises are 
in the form of questions, but based on one of the preceding prin- 
ciples. 

“The original compositions are awkward to handle.” 
While there have been provided, for these exercises, detailed out- 
lines, and while it was my idea that these outlines should be 
developed in class previous to their treatment by the individual 
students, nobody, I imagine, expects to be able to correct all such 
compositions in class. There are in the books several other kinds 
of composition that can easily be corrected collectively, but the 
reviewer does not mention them. 

“The Précis de Grammaire of the Second Part should have been 
of a more advanced type.” . .. This is, of course, a matter of 
opinion. 

V. 1, p. 126 IV, 2. “Satisfait des pauvres études. Des is 
considered an instance of the partitive.”” The reviewer’s statement 
gives the impression that I said that des was partitive. In reality, 
if there be an error in this paragraph at all, it consists in my not 
adding in the parenthesis that des was not partitive. 
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V. I, p. 137. “On remplace l’adjectif possessif mon, ton, son 


par l’article. Quel article?” ... The article is indicated in the 
line following. 

V. I, p. 142. “Less common adjectives . . . are discussed in 
regard to the preposition used with them, while . . . such adjec- 
tives as bon, fort, gentil, prét are omitted” . . . Prét is perhaps 


an omission, although it has been treated in the exercises in con- 
nection with prés, but I should be glad to have the reviewer formu- 
late a clear statement as to the prepositions used with bon, fort 
and gentil. 

The reviewer further states: ““Mr. Pargment fails to indicate 
what part of speech these adjectives with the prepositions ascribed 
to them govern . . . and also fails to give the different preposi- 
tions with which these adjectives would govern different parts of 
speech.” The first is hardly a matter of theory; as to the second, I 
will say that the reviewer should have noted that all the adjectives 
given govern the same preposition whatever the object. 

V.I, p. 152. “In qw’est-il arrivé, que is considered as the sub- 
ject.” Yes, because gue is the subject. Formerly the formula was 
Quoi est arrivé? then qu’est arrivé? Then this turn of speech, in- 
fluenced probably by such constructions as ‘‘Pierre est-il arrivé?” 
became qu’est-il arrivé? Jl is the apparent, grammatical subject 
of no value, as in il faut; the real subject is que. There is no re- 
dundance, just as there is none in il s’est passé des choses facheuses, 
il m’est arrivé un malheur, Pierre est-il arrivé, etc.' 

V.I,p.155. “J’ai su que vous étiez parti—Etiez parti is taken 
for an imperfect.” I regret having given this sentence as an in- 
stance of the imperfect, since it will be confusing to the American 
student. Yet, there is no error in fact. The meaning of the 
sentence shows that it is rather the Imperfect of a state (the 
result of an action) than the Pluperfect of an action, and it is the 
meaning alone that, in these cases, indicates the tense. Cf.: 
Ou est votre frere—II est sorti (State. Present Ind.). Le malade est 
sorti hier pour la premiére fois. (Action. Past indefinite.) Oa 
était votre frére?—Il était parti (State. Imperfect.) Quand nous 
sommes arrivés il était déjda parti (Action. Pluperfect, because of 
the déja). 

In a letter written by Léopold Sudre to a reader of the MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL and handed over to me, the famous gram- 
marian explains this phenomenon of the language as follows: 
“‘Chaque fois que le participe passé aprés le verbe étre indique le 
résultat d’une action, il donne au tour complet un sens que n’in- 
dique pas la forme. Vous étiez parti, bien qu’appartenant a un 
verbe intransitif, doit étre assimilé 4 ‘“‘la maison était construite.”’ 


1 See Crouzet, Grammaire Francaise, p. 79, and Sudre, Grammaire Frangaise, 
cours supérieur, p. 65. Both state explicitly that in qu’est-il arrivé, que is the sub- 
ject. 
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C’est un reste de l’emploi en ancien frangais de |’auxiliare étre 
avec les verbes intransitifs: on distinguait “‘J’ai allé’’ marquant 
action, de ‘“‘Je suis allé’’ marquant le résultat de l’action.”’ 

V. I, p. 170 to 175. ‘“‘A striking lack of uniformity in the 
explanations of the various uses of the adverbs” . . . I should 
like the reviewer both to prove that uniformity in this case would 
serve a purpose and to make clear by the same process the differ- 
ence between autant and tant, fortement and fort, avant and aupara- 
vant, etc. 

V. I, p. 172. “Davantage cannot be followed by de or que.— 
This is a difficult and unimportant point and in dispute among 
grammarians.” A correct statement would have been ‘was 
difficult.” At present it is neither difficult nor unimportant, nor 
in dispute. It is simply wrong. Every grammar now in use states 
categorically that davantage can have no object.” 

“Some unusual and rather inaccurate translations appear in 
the vocabulary.” . .. It is possible that some of these transla- 
tions are “unusual.” I prefer to admit it than to go over both 
volumes in order to find the words to which the given translations 
refer. But a few examples will show that the spirit in which the 
review was made is not less unusual. So, for instance, duvet is 
translated in the book down, wool; bégayer, to stammer, to lisp; 
apprivoiser, to tame, to make familiar, which translations can be 
found in any dictionary. The reviewer takes from the vocabulary 
wool, to lisp, to make familiar, and omits the others. Further, 
when the translation is unfavorable to me, he indicates the word 
of the text to which it refers (s’engourdir, to become dull—of a 
squirrel in winter), but when the unusual translation is justified by 
the word of the text, he ignores this fact: crever, to put out (les 
yeux); boucher, to shut (se boucher les oreilles), épi, ear (de blé), 
etc. 


* Larive et Fleury, Grammaire, 3° année: ‘Les grammairiens de la fin du 18® 
siécle ont décidé que davantage ne pouvait étre suivi de que . . . Cette décision a 
aujourd’hui force de loi.”’ 

Cl. Augé, Cours supérieur: ‘“Davantage s’emploie sans complément.”’ 

Leclair et Rouzé, Cours supérieur: “Davantage n’est jamais suivi de que.”’ 

Crouzet, Grammaire Frangaise simple et compléte: “On évitera avec soin des 
tours comme: davantage de pain; davantage que mot.”’ 

Larousse, Grammaire Compléte, and Nouveau Larousse Illustré: “Autrefois 


davantage se mettait avant un adjectif. . . . On disait aussi davantage devant 
unnom. ... Il pouvait aussi étre suivi de gue. Ces différentes maniéres d’em- 
ployer davantage ne sont plus autorisées.”’ 

Dictionnaire Général: “‘Davantage . . . avec complément: Vieilli.” 


Dictionnaire de l’ Académie, 6° édition: ‘“Davantage se dit toujours absolu- 
ment.” 

La Grammaire des Grammaires: ‘‘Davantage était autrefois suivi de que. . . 
mais aujourd’hui c’est un adverbe et rien de plus. En faire usage autrement c’est 
faire un solécisme des plus barbares . . . Davantage est un adverbe aprés lequel 
on ne doit jamais mettre un gue ni un de.” 
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The first and also the last errors indicated by the reviewer (V. 
I, p. 126, 8, 2 and p. 177, I) are real, but the way of indicating 
them is misleading. As everybody can see, they are due to a 
regrettable oversight. 

So much for the accuracy of the review and for what its author 
calls “typical instances of certain defects.”’ As for its complete- 
ness, I shall only say that, while the reviewer has found the time 
and the patience to examine every detail of the Grammar and 
count the words that have not been included in the Vocabulary, 
which sections are nothing but supplements to the books, he has 
found no time to examine the books themselves. It seems to me 
that, while he had a perfect right to expect accuracy everywhere 
and to look for weak points where they are easier to check up, I 
had a right to expect a critical analysis of the books themselves. 
I believe that the reviewer would not then have said that “they 
are composed of elements not new or original.” For a different 
judgment I refer to the review by Professor Raymond Weeks in 
The Educational Review (May, 1921). 

M. S. PARGMENT 

University of Michigan 


GERMAN IN INDIANA 
Managing Editor MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 
As professor of Modern Languages in Franklin College, I feel 


that you will be interested in the following resolutions adopted by 
the Faculty, Oct. 19, 1921. 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE FACULTY OF FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 
October 19, 1921 

WuHerEAS neither England nor France at any time during or after the war 
has taken any action prohibiting the study of German, and 

Wuereas other states and cities of our own country not dominated by war 
hysteria have also not prohibited but rather continued the teaching of German, and 

WuereAs England and France have actually encouraged the study of that 
language for reasons including self-protection, scientific investigation, the develop- 
ment of commerce and the cultural value accruing from the study of any great 
literature, and 

WuerEAS by resolution of the United States Senate, the state of war between 
the United States of America and Germany has been declared at an end, and 

WuereEAs friendly relations between the United States and Germany are 
necessary to the world’s peace and can best be promoted by the better mutual 
understanding which comes from a familiarity with each other’s languages, laws 
and customs, Be It 

Resolved, That the Faculty of Franklin College, realizing the burden of leader- 
ship that rests on our institutions of higher learning do hereby petition the Senate 
and the Legislature of the Sovereign State of Indiana to rescind the action prohibit- 
ing the teacher of German in the High Schools of Indiana, and Be It Further 

Resolved, That the Faculty of Franklin College invite the faculties of other 
institutions of higher learning in the State of Indiana to unite with them in demand- 
ing immediate action in this matter which is of vital concern to the cause of educa- 
tion. 


Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 





